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SIFTERS . . « « 

INTERNATIONAL'S system of sifting and 
purifying employs many different sizes of 
wire and silk sieves. The finest has more 
than 15,000 meshes to the square inchl 


Because INTERNATIONAL Flours are pure (no 


ee — 


lint or fiber) they respond readily to 
yeast action... produce bread of good 


volume,excellent texture and fine flavor. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





It was an American who said: 


, 


‘Fire on our positions!” 


It is February, 1944. The Germans are fiercely counter-attacking 


the Allied invaders of Italy and one American battalion is cut 


off from the main Allied Force. At one spot an American 
sergeant and seven men fight furiously to hold off the 
attackers, but the German force is far too large. So the sergeant 
sends a message to his company commander: ‘Put mortar 

fire on our positions and we'll duck our heads!”’ . . . Sixty 
mortar shells crash into the area. The enemy force is blasted 
back; and eight magnificent Americans, two of them slightly 
wounded, are reunited with the rest of their company. .. . Out 
of such devotion—out of such willingness to sacrifice 


personal safety for the good of the cause—is victory made! 


To speed the final Victory... keep buying MORE War Bonds! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Elmer Gross, in charge of machinery main- be provided for dairy cattle, poultry, hogs 
tenance at one of America’s important feed and other farm animals if America is to 
manufacturing plants, has seen many a have milk, butter, eggs and meat. 
“want ad” in local papers. Some of them 
sounded right attractive. But Elmer has So Elmer stays on the job doing the thing he 
stayed on the job keeping feed equipment best knows how to do. Not a glamorous, but 
running night and day—even though he a highly essential role in today’s war drama. 
might have been making a somewhat higher Our hats are off to Elmer Gross and thou- 
temporary wage at a neighboring “war” sands like him all over the country—feed 
plant. mixers, flour millers, seed ‘cleaners and 
countless others who are backing up the 
Why? Because he knows something about front by staying on the job so that America 
the important business of supplying foods can be fed. There ought to be a medal for 
for a nation at war. He knows that feed must such as Elmer Gross. 
CHASE BAG Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1647) 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
a FOR BETTER 
Hear, Dute fy Coast to Coast Bag Service e BAGS 
COTTON & 
“setae : BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
RFECTLY DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
TOLEDO - ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA Pn yank tage Feng 
: ; . ’ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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FLOUR 


With its long line of country elevator buying 


stations in the great wheatfields of Central and ~ 





Western Kansas extending down into the high 
plains section of Oklahoma, this company lis- 
tens to forecasts of scarcity.of fine milling wheat 
through the closing months of the crop year with 
smiling confidence. And, for the same reasons, 
our customers may look forward with equal as- 
surance to the rigidly maintained quality of 


MADE-RITE FLOUR and our every other 
product. 


HARD to MILL 
but EASY to BAKE 


* 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FLOUR FOR 70,000,000 OVERSEAS DOUGHNUTS 


LOUR plays an important part in 
the program of American Red 
Cross clubs, clubmobiles, restau- 
rants and snack bars overseas. During 
the past year these Red Cross establish- 
ments served 70,000,000 doughnuts and 
148,192,000 cups of coffee. For use in 


preparing doughnuts and other bakery 
goods the American Red Cross _ pur- 
chased last year 5,842,000 Ibs of flour. 
Nearly as much of an institution to 
our fighting men overseas as the corner 
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KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


drugstore back home, or the campus 
coffee shop, the American Red Cross 
club snack bar always attracts a seem- 
ingly endless procession of hungry serv- 
ice men. Open all day and far into the 
night, the snack bar serves sandwiches, 
pastry, -coffee and soft drinks. 

With American Red Cross clubs, res- 
taurants and rest homes regularly serv- 
ing meals, the amount of bread and 
pastry consumed means that baking is a 
large-scale operation. In Great Britain 
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alone, during 1943, half a million meals 
were served to service men and women, 
and a similar number were served in 
the Mediterranean area. There are now 
more than 800 American Red Cross clubs, 
rest homes and recreation centers over- 
seas. And each American Red Cross 
clubmobile, of which there are now over 
80 in operation overseas, can serve up 
to as many as 5,000 persons a day. 
Safe arrival overseas of the flour for 
use by Red Cross bakeries by no means 


Proud of Your Sob, 
We are of Ours... 
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SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0) 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MiLLERS 
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WICHITA, 
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always solves the final problem, for 
ovens, kitchen furniture and cooking 
utensils are sometimes no nearer than 
the materials to make them. Old oil 
drums and vent funnels from a French 
battleship furnished the metal for ovens 
and trays for a Red Cross bakery in 
North Africa. Airplane crates were 
converted into racks and tables. 

Rolling conscientiously over all kinds 
of roads in any kind of weather, Ameri- 
can Red Cross clubmobiles meet return- 
ing bomber missions, visit the men sta- 
tioned at lonely anti-aircraft posts, serve 
men at bivouac areas and isolated out- 
posts who cannot get in to visit Red 
Cross clubs. The clubmobiles equipped 
with doughnut-making machines can turn 
out as many as 35 dozen an hour. The 
others must carry a supply of already 
made doughnuts. But, at the rate of 
5,000 a day, the number of men served 
by clubmobiles accounts for a sizable 
portion of the 5,842,000 lbs of flour pur- 
chased last year by the American Red 
Cross. 

A front-line version of the clubmo- 
bile, the “donkeymobile,” is demonstrat- 
ing the important part food, and espe- 
cially doughnuts, sandwiches and other 
snacks, plays in the morale-building over- 
seas program of the American Red 
Cross. Donkeys are regularly used by 
units fighting in the Italian hills to con- 
vey such necessities as ammunition and 
medical supplies. There is seldom room 
for anything else. But the other day a 
captain, knowing how much that little 
extra something would mean to his men, 
made the long, tedious trip down the 
“Hill” to get some of the Red Cross 
doughnuts. He got them, too, despite 
two raids by German planes. 

American Red Cross hospital workers 
meet the ambulances bringing wounded 
back from the lines to base hospitals. 
Hot drinks and sandwiches are given 
out to the men, and with them the en- 
couragement even small comforts can 
It may have been months 
since the flour that went into the bread 


give them. 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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MAYBE HE WAS 


The Oklahoma Farm-Sportsman 
recently published a picture of a di- 
lapidated house and washed-away 
field, a scene typical of the “dust- 
bowl” country. It invited its readers to 
write a short story in connection, of- 
fering a prize for the best narrative. 

An Indian, descendant from a 
North Georgia Cherokee, was given 
the award over 2604 entries. His 
story was titled, “Maybe Indian was 
right after all.” Here is the content: 

“Picture show crazy of white man. 
Make big tepee, plow hill. Water 
wash. Wind blow soil, grass all 
gone. Squaw gone, papoose, too. No 
chuck, no pig, no corn, no hay, no 

Indian no plow land. 
Buffalo eat grass. In- 
dian eat buffalo. Hide make tepee; 
moccasins, too. Indian no make ter- 
race; no build dam. No give a dam. 
All time eat. No hunt job. No 
hitch-hike; no ask relief; no kill pig. 
Great Spirit make grass. Indian n0 
waste nothing. Indian no work. White 
man heap crazy. Get crazy more all 
time.” 





cow, no pony. 
Keep grass. 
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HELP YOU PERFOR : y | 
IN CAKE PRODUCTION 


In spite of shortage restrictions and the difficulties of present cake produc- 


tion, bakers these days are performing near miracles of taste delight and 





THESE 
CAKE FLOURS 


e AIRY FAIRY 
e LITTLE PRINCESS 
e DIXIE DREAM 
and other Larabee soft wheat 


flours are used with confidence 


by bakers everywhere. 








nutritious goodness in meeting the public’s demand for more cake. 
Airy Fairy and other Larabee cake flours have long been 
known for their special baking values in the cake shop. Their 
reputation for unfailing uniformity of finished quality has 
grown enormously as bakers today depend upon them for all kinds 
of cakes under wartime conditions. 
Consult your Larabee representative for full information on these 


fine cake flours that help you perform near miracles of cake quality. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The Dependably High Quality of 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of. good luck 
or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
Principle and Firm Policy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





Cfor more than 4o Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Yes, this is your laboratory, too 


In this enlarged and expanded laboratory, skilled cereal 
chemists, research bakers and practical production men are 





. ' working here every day to help you solve many perplexing 
34 ey 7, problems of wartime baking . . . to study new baking 
Li developments for tomorrow. 


All the facilities of this laboratory and the experience of 
its capable staff are devoted to the Bakers of America to 
assure you of unvarying flour uniformity, and reliable bak- 
ing dependability of Pikes Peak Flours for all your shop 


requirements. 


GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and flour analyses. Working in close 

cooperation with master-millers and bakery production men, the General Laboratory 

controls flour quality and uniformity for dependable baking in your shop — large or 
small. 











3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible 

to pre-determine baking quality of all wheat; its 

findings guide wheat buyers and millers in the 

selection and blending of wheat for every milling 
and baking requirement. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment 

where every run of flour is carefully tested and 

baked to prove its economy, its uniformity, its 

easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 
results in commercial use. 


PROTEIN APPARATUS used to determine protein 

content of hundreds of grain samples every day. 

Other laboratory departments contain complete 

precision equipment for ash, gluten, moisture, vis- 

cosity, pH, diastatic control, and other essential 
flour factors. 


VITAMIN RESEARCH assays, determinations, and 
advanced studies in vitamins, entichment, and 
quality control of flour are conducted with pains- 
taking accuracy and skill, using the most modern 
scientific and photo-electric equipment. 


In this corner of the GENERAL LABORATORY are 

automatically controlled ash muffles and special 

equipment for viscosity and diastatic control. Ex- 

acting tests and reports are made for protein, ash, 

viscosity, moisture, pH, and all baking character- 
istics. 


STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CHEMISTS and re- 
search bakers under the direction of W. L. Heald 
at the main laboratory in Denver. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS for all your baking requirements 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


Sewing the Bakers of rOmerica for oven SF years 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices 


DENVER, COLORADO 


For Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 
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A New High in Flour Consumption 


Official government figures show that per capita 
consumption of wheat for human food in 1943 was 
the highest in 12 years and seven per cent greater 
than in the previous year. 


This means that while the consumption of almost every 
other food was reduced by scarcity, high price or 
rationing, the eating of foods made from flour made 
a high record increase. 


Are YOU Getting Your Share of This New Business? 
Are YOU Set for an Even Greater Increase This Year? 
Are YOU Distributing a HIGH QUALITY FLOUR? 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Corn Order Threatens Wheat Raid 





FEED MIXERS LEFT OUT IN 
SET-ASIDE LAW 


Requirements of Corn Millers to be Met First—No Provision for 
Merchandising Charges Included—Critics 
See Complete Freeze 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasnuineton, D. C.—Coupled with a 
joint appeal by the War Production 
Board, War Food Administration and 
the War Department to farmers to sell 
excess corn stocks to the government to 
meet requirements of wet and dry corn 
millers, who have been tentatively as- 
sured supplies to maintain grind at 85%, 
all movement of corn within the set- 
aside counties of WFO 96 (FDO 96) 
is channeled to the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for a 60-day period 
unless the milling goal is attained be- 
fore that time. Shelling service and 
transportation to local elevators will be 
supplied to farmers at government ex- 
pense. Farmers selling corn under these 
circumstances will receive the delivered 
price at the country elevator. 

Country elevators will act as agents 
of the CCC in sales to essential war 
processors and, according to officials in 
charge of WFO 98, the new order con- 
trolling corn movement, normal mer- 
chandising operations between country 
elevators and processors will be per- 
mitted, but these transactions will be 
subject to rigid scrutiny to check abuses 
in form of unusual and abnormal mer- 
chandising mark-ups. With the issu- 
ance of WFO 98, the old set-aside or- 
ders are suspended. 

The corn movement ban, except for 
CCC account, is effective April 25, but 
feeders who can show immediate need 
may be authorized by local Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency officials to purchase 
and transport limited supplies. Grain 
trade officials here doubt that feeders 
will be able to obtain supplies even if 
authorized, inasmuch as this class of 
purchasers will not have the price ad- 
vantage available to the CCC. 

Feed mixers will be permitted to man- 
ufacture mixed feeds not to exceed aver- 
age amounts used by them in mixed 
feeds during corresponding periods of 
1942-43, effective May 1. WFA officials, 
when asked if these mixers are to be 
granted status as preferential purchas- 
ers under the new order, admit that no 
provision is contained in the order at 
present and believe that as the order 
is designed to meet wet and dry corn 
milling requirements for essential war 





Anti-Trust Case 
Again Postponed 


Trial date on the anti-trust charge 
against 17 milling corporations and 11 
milling company executives has been 
postponed until May 29. The case was 
first scheduled to be heard last January, 
and then delayed until April 24. It is 


not expected there will be any’ further 
postponement. 


industry these considerations must be 
met before other classifications can be 
given standing under the order, In 
short, if this hidden price increase does 
not produce sufficient corn to keep mill- 
ers running at necessary levels, feed 
mixers are out of luck. WFA officials 
state that designated purchasers pre- 
viously listed under WFO 96 lose their 
standing under the new order and while 
it is believed that most of them will 
be restored under WFO 98, it is likely 
that some reductions in grind rate will 
be ordered for some of the previously 
designated purchasers. 

While WFA officials contend that the 
trade will be permitted to participate 
in merchandising beyond the country 
warehouse level, this claim is disputed 
by grain trade attorneys here who have 
examined the CCC Corn Purchase Form 
1. This form, according to attorneys, 
in rigid language makes no provision 
for merchandising charges incident to 
corn movement from the country eleva- 
tor man to processors. This lack of 
clarity will have to be removed by 
amendment if merchandisers are to par- 
ticipate, it is stated. 

WFA officials admit privately that 
the new order leaves much to be desired 
and in other government circles criti- 
cism is even sharper. Some quarters 
are predicting resentment in the corn 
belt area, particularly against AAA 
agents who will have charge of the 
field operations. Congressional comment 
indicated that AAA participation would 
not be helpful to an already inadequate 
order. 

Shelling and trucking service to coun- 
try elevators is variously estimated be- 
tween 11%4c and 5c with no precise 
statement available as to the status of 
corn already shelled. Officials suspect 
that farmers holding shelled corn will 
press for consideration before making 
sales under the new order. 

Critics of WFA action point out that 
the manifest provision is side-stepped 
and that in effect the order requires 
100% set-aside for CCC account and 
that the thinly disguised price increase 
will freeze corn tighter. Raids on other 
grains probably will be accelerated, ac- 
cording to observers, who predict that 
these raids have so far been conse- 
quential. 

Although the OPA has been unable to 
process. its hog price action it was 
learned at that agency that the hog 
ceiling for 240-lb hogs will be set at 
$14.75 and the ceilings on hogs over 
that weight will be $14. This move is 
part of the readjustment of hog-cattle 
subsidy procedure and the hog phase is 
expected prematurely to support the 
new corn order. 





THE 1944 ALMANACK 


GAIN THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, sta- 
tistical and factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and 
baking industries, bows to the reader family of this jour- 


nal. 


Annually for more than three decades it has made 


its appearance as a part of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
program of “extra-curricular” services to the trades with 
which the journal is associated. This year’s ALMANACK 
is presented as SECTION II of the current issue of THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER (April 26, 1944). 


It is mailed in 


the same wrapper that brings to readers SECTION I of the 
ALMANACK NUMBER, which has all the customary con- 
tent of a weekly edition of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
All numbers of this journal deserve preservation for ref- 
erence, but this is particularly true of SEcTION II of the 


ALMANACK NUMBER. 


It is a reference work unexampled 


in the field occupied by the industries this journal delights 


to serve. 


Although wartime restrictions have prevented 


the publication of a good deal of statistical information 
customarily presented in this compilation, much new mat- 
ter has been added, in the form of textual and docu- 
mentary references, to cover the great mass of regulations 
governing these industries as wartime measures. 





Postwar Milling Problems Will 
Be Aired at MNF Convention 


Cuicaco, Int.—Although the complete 
program of the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention, which will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chica- 
go, May 4-5, has not yet been settled, 
some of the most important features 
have been announced. 

The convention will get underway at 
10:30 a. m. on May 4 with an address 
by W. C. Helm, retiring president of 
the federation, and will be followed with 
an inaugural address by C. D. McKenzie, 
newly-elected president. 

The remainder of the morning session 
will be given over to a discussion of 
postwar problems. J. M. Cleary will 
speak on “Postwar Planning,” and mem- 
bers of the postwar planning committee, 
headed by Harry A. Bullis, will discuss 
postwar planning for the milling indus- 
try. Clifford R. Hope, Kansas congress- 
man, will be the main speaker at the 
afternoon meeting, speaking on “The 
Relations between Agriculture and In- 
dustry.” The sixth annual singing and 
social hour will follow at 4 o’clock. 

The entire morning session on May 5 
will be devoted to the problem of 
“What’s Immediately Ahead of the 
Milling Industry.” Discussions on the 
following subjects will be led by millers 
who are well-informed about them: mill- 
feed distribution, container supply, ex- 
port prospects, flour ceiling changes, 
subsidy possibilities, wheat supply, trans- 
portation facilities, flour enrichment and 
contract renegotiation. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing will be Jack Barnett, Fox-Movie- 
tone cameraman who has just returned 


from two years in the war zone, his 





address is entitled “I Shoot the Works.” 

On May 2, the ceiling and subsidy 
committee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration will meet at 10 a. m. and at 12:30 
there will be a meeting of the milling 
industry advisory committee of the Office 
of Price Administration. On May 3 the 
annual meeting of the Federation board 
of directors will begin at 10 a. m. The 
American Corn Millers Association and 
the Flour Millers Export Association 
will also meet that day. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY DIRECTORS MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is being 
held in Minneapolis this week. Among 
some of the outsiders present are: Wil- 
liam E. Derrick, regional vice president 
at New York; P. J. McKenney, presi- 
dent, and C. C. Hine, vice president, 
Globe Mills division of the Pillsbury 
company, Los Angeles; A. M. Scott, ex- 
port manager at Portland, Oregon, and 
L. G. Coveney, export manager at New 
York. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN MILLERS ASSN. 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—The annual meeting 
of the American Millers Association will 
be held in this city May 19-20 at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Mrs. Peggy Perdiue 
Moller has announced. 

The two-day meeting will be devoted 
entirely to business matters. Allied 
tradesmen will supply the entertainment 
that -will follow the banquet on the 
evening of May 19. 
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Larger Feed Mixers 
Advisory Group 
Selected by OPA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Five hundred 
class “A” wholesale manufacturers of 
mixed feeds for livestock, poultry and 
animals will have their interests repre- 
sented by a Class “A” Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced April 20. 

OPA said these particular wholesale 
manufacturers are called class “A” to 
differentiate between their type of pro- 
duction and that of smaller millers who 
produce under a class “B” designation. 
Class “A” manufacturers merchandise 
through wholesale and retail outlets to 
feeders. On the other hand, class “B” 
producers sell their products direct to 
feeders. 

The advisory committee just formed 
for class “A” manufacturers repre- 
sents one segment of the mixed feed in- 
dustry. OPA has recommended that 
separate committees be set up for other 
types. In line with this recommenda- 
tion, steps are now being taken to form 
an advisory group for class “B” and 
retail producers, and the wholesalers 
and jobbers will be represented by an- 
other advisory committee shortly. 

In addition to the 500 class “A” man- 
ufacturers, the members of the mixed 
feed advisory committee will indirectly 
represent about 50,000 wholesale and 
retail distributors. 

Class “A” mixed feed mills are located 
in every state and in 1942 produced 
total tonnage of 13,000,000. The mem- 
bers of the Class “A” Mixed Feed Man- 
ufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee represent about 70% of the national 
tonnage of class “A” mills, OPA de- 
clared. These members are: 

Arthur Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston; Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co. Cayuga, N. Y; Troy Cox, Al- 
bers Milling Co,, Seattle, Wash; George 
C. Thomas, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Fred W. Thomas, Larrowe 
Division, General Mills, Inc., Detroit; 
F. E. Boling, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago; L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; E. G. Cherbonnier, Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis; H. L. McGeorge, 
Royal Feed & Milling Co., Memphis; 
C. B. Fretwell, Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Grain & Mill Co; H. M. Blackhurst, 
Utah Poultry Producers Co-operative 
Association, Salt Lake City; E. W. 
Stuhr, Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; William R. Archer, Uncle 
Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas. 

The selection of the committee mem- 
bers was based on a’ recent question- 
naire issued by the War. Food Adminis- 
tration to 797 feed manufacturers. 
Eighty per cent of the manufacturers 
responded to the questionnaires and 
submitted their 1941-42 .production ton- 
nage and these figures were used as .a 
base for selecting the committee. ~ 
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CMP REGULATION 9A REVISED 
Wasuinoton, D. C,—Persons or’ firms 
who rebuild or recondition. used machin- 
ery for resale have’ been included jin a 
revision of the definition of “repair- 
man” in Controlled Materials.-Plan Reg- 
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ulation 9A, issued April 15 by the War 
Production Board. 

The amended regulation indicates that 
repairmen may use materials and paris 
which they purchase under CMP regula- 
tions to recondition or rebuild machin- 
ery.. Use of such controlled materials, 
however, is prohibited in replacement 
of material or parts which are still 
usable or to replace material or parts 
solely to improve the original design 
of the article being reconditioned or 
rebuilt. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN MOVING 
VIA DULUTH STEPPED UP 


Dou.urn, Minn.—Many Canadian boats 
arrived at Duluth and Superior last 
week carrying grain under contract. 
The grain is being run through local 
elevators for rail delivery to various sec- 
tions of the country. 

In the short time lake shipping has 
been open this season, freighters have 
moved in one small cargo of wheat of 
87,227 bus, 322,000 bus of oats and 3,- 
615,000 bus of barley. According to 
early estimates, this is but a small part 
of the grain that will move across 
the border. 

In addition to the lake movement, 
large daily arrivals of wheat and oats 
continue to come from Canada by rail, 
some 2,000 cars being received last week. 
This was about 1,000 cars less than in 
the previous week. All possible efforts 
are being made to rush car loading and 
set equipment rolling to destination. 

Shipping volume by water has tapered 
off somewhat, while awaiting return of 
freighters from the east. Boats carried 
out only 2,722,000 bus last week, com- 
pared with 1,649,000 by rail, a total of 
4,371,000. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. C. G. FERRARI TO NEW JOB 
New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 

Inc., has announced that, effective May 

15, Dr. C. G, Ferrari will join its divi- 

sion of research and development. He 








OPA OFFICIAL’S OWN 
FIRM GUILTY 


Rae E. Walters, Chicago regional 
administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, announced recently 
that he had uncovered violations of 
OPA price ceiling regulations in his 
own business, according to a report 
in the Chicago Tribune. He said 
that he had made voluntary settle- 
ment of $761.61 for overcharges on 
corn sales made at four grain eleva- 
tors he owns in Iowa. The violations 
were “inadvertent,” he said, and ex- 
plained that the sales were trans- 
acted by Burdett Lundberg, who man- 
ages his business while he serves with 
the OPA. 

Mr. Walters said that the settle- 
ment was made through the Omaha 
OPA district office. The transactions 
on which the overcharges were made 
were conducted by his manager 
through W. M. Bell & Co., grain 
brokers, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he 
said. 

An examination of the records, 
Mr. Walters related, disclosed evi- 
dent overcharges of 1 to 2\4c bu 
on approximately 24,000 bus of corn. 
Settlement was made at once, he 
said. 











is a recognized authority on cereal chem- 
istry, has written many research papers 
in the field and holds a number of pat- 
ents in the industry. He has also done 
considerable work in the bleaching of 
flour. 

Dr. Ferrari is a fellow of the council 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, chairman of the 
Northwest Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, a member 
of the American Chemical Society, and 
of many other organizations. 

He previously was with General Mills, 
Inc., in charge of its chemical research 
division and director of research admin- 
istration. 
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NEW PILLSBURY DIRECTOR 

MrinneEapoiis, Minn.—Edward B. Cos- 
grove, president of the Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Co., LeSueur, Minn., and 
connected with numerous food firms, 
chiefly in the canned goods field, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. At the same time, the board of 
directors also declared a dividend of 
50c per share on common stock, payable 
May 29 to stockholders of record May 
10, President Philip W. Pillsbury an- 








April 26, 1944 
nounced. The dividend is the. sixty- 
eighth consecutive dividend paid by the 
company. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR FIRE 

Fire caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion in a corn crib destroyed the grain 
and feed elevator of Tiffin (Ohio) Farm- 
ers Co-operative, Inc., with loss esti- 
mated at not less than $50,000. Three 
thousand bushels of wheat. and 500 bus 
of corn were destroyed. Clarence Fry 
is manager of the mill. 
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PROFIT SHOWN BY NORTH 
DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


The North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, according to a report 
filed by the industrial commission, mace 
a gross profit last year of $501,927 and 
a net profit of $374,185. Of the gross 
profit, $97,638 was charged off to de- 
preciation and $48,103 to reserve funds. 
The gross and net profits for the four 
departments of the state-owned institu- 
tion are listed as follows: mill, $240,453 
and $144,819; elevator, $113,016 and 
$90,588; feed mill, $124,502 and $115,- 
941; local elevator, $23,955 and $22,835. 








Food Industry War Committee 


Studies Price 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Control of profit 
should not be an end in itself in any 
program of price stabilization, members 
of the Food Industry War Committee 
are unanimously agreed. The commit- 
tee recently has been considering sugges- 
tions in preparation of proposed amend- 
ments to the price control law and it is 
the strong view of the milling industry 
that profit consideration should enter 
into price control only in determination 
of fairness of maximum prices for a 
class of commodity or a particular func- 
tion of processing or distribution. 

Another factual conclusion growing 
out of the committee’s survey is that the 
margin between cost and sales price for 
almost every branch in the food in- 
dustry has been greatly narrowed, and 
the aggregate profits—before taxes— 
maintained by a combination of wartime 
volume and many ingenious expedients. 
The trend of increasing costs to the 
ultimate consumer cannot go further 
without serious consequences, the com- 
mittee believes. 

The committee suggests that adminis- 
trative offices establish the principle that 
maximum prices shall be fixed by flex- 
ible formulas relating price ceilings to 
costs and providing for fair and equit- 
able margins based on normal. prewar 
periods of time. 

Price regulation in the food industry, 
the committee points out, would be 
much more successful and much better 
enforced if there were closer conformity 
to normal business practices. Self-en- 
forcement by industry ‘itself would be 
easy and natural if regulations..were 
changed to comply with this: principle. 

‘Two. changes were suggested — for 
strengthening the part industry advice 
plays’ in price control. These were: A 
direction to conform to advice from 
official industry committees as to method, 
where otherwise consistent with the pur- 
pose of the law; and (2), a requirement 
to report to the industry committee 





Control Changes 


within two weeks after action, where re- 
quested by the majority of such com- 
mittee, the reasons and facts relied on 
for departure from industry advice. 

Petitions for relief and appeals are 
not adequately provided for under ex- 
isting laws, the committee said, Deci- 
sion on protests and other petitions 
is too long delayed in many cases. and 
the federal courts are not sufficiently 
accessible. The committee suggests that 
no regulation should be effective before 
its publication in the Federal Register 
and should then not be made retroactive. 

To speed up the process of appeal, 
the committee suggested that if protests 
to the Office of Price Administration 
were not acted upon within 60 days, the 
appeals should be considered denied, 
if so desired by the protestant, in order 
to make possible proceeding with an 
appeal. 

The committee also suggested the 
establishment of an appeal board within 
OPA to expedite matters. The board 
would not be superior to the adminis- 
trator, but would relieve him of much 
of his duty as administrator by acting 
upon the appeals. 

Available enforcement machinery is, 
in the opinion of the committee, often 
wastefully used in connection with minor 
and unintentional violations. “We urge 
that all of the most severe penalties 
should be employed with force, but 
only in connection with cases of flagrant 
or willful violation such as those involved 
in the serious black market conditions 
now prevailing,” the committee report 
stated. 

The suggestions drafted by the Food 
Industry War Council will be presénted 
‘to the ~ House “Banking ‘and: Currency 
Committée in detail. The Millers Na- 
tional Federation is requesting its mem- 
bership’ to give careful consideration 
to all proposals and to communicate with 
‘their’ congressmen regarding the pro- 
posals. 
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Fire Damages Mill 
of Terminal Firm 
in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, OrEcon.—Fire caused $15,- 
000 to $20,000 damage to the mill of the 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
April 28, and additional loss to ware- 
houses and stocks that may amount to 
a total of $350,000 to $400,000, Mill 
machinery was not greatly damaged, but 
the mill is expected to be down about 
two months. 

The fire was caused by a workman 
leaving a waxing pot on an electric hot 
plate during his lunch hour. 

The Terminal mill has a capacity of 
1,800 bbls (3,528 sacks) per day. 

The greatest amount of damage oc- 
curred in the flour storage warehouse. 
Flour stocks there may be partly sal- 
vaged, but there is little prospect of 
salvaging much from stocks of grain 
and flour bags which were damaged. 

There was practically no damage to 
the machinery in the mill, although the 
building was damaged by smoke and 
some belting was destroyed by the fire. 
All bolting cloth in the mill will have 
to be replaced. 

The fire endangered a large amount 
of army goods stored on near-by piers 
but little damage occurred because of 
quick action on the part of the army, 
fire-fighters from the Kaiser shipyards 
and city firemen. 
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MNF MEMBERSHIP REACHES 
HIGHEST POINT IN HISTORY 


Membership in the Millers National 
Federation is now at the highest point 
in the entire history of the organiza- 
tion, it was revealed as the forty-second 
fiscal year of the federation ended 
March 31. 

The federation has 509 members, as 
compared with 479 a year ago and 435 
two years ago. During the fiscal year 
there was a gain of 59 members and a 
loss of 29 old ones, Of the companies 
or firms which dropped out, three lost 
their plants by fire, three were dropped 
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FLOOD WATERS HIT MID-WEST; 
MILLS ESCAPE SERIOUS DAMAGE 


a 
Wichita Mills Suffer Some Loss—Warehouse Serves As Shelter 
for Refugees—Alton Mill Suspends 
Operations 


for nonpayment of dues, and the bal- 
ance quit milling flour. The new mem- 
bers have an aggregate daily capacity 
of 53,980 sacks of flour, the ones which 
dropped out 11,470 sacks. 

The geographical distribution of new 
members is: California 1, Georgia 1, Illi- 
nois 1, Indiana 4, Kansas 5, Kentucky 
2, Maryland 3, Michigan 4, Nebraska 2, 
Missouri 1, New Jersey 1, New York 4, 
North Carolina 2, North Dakota 1, Ohio 
8, Oklahoma 3, Pennsylvania 3, South 
Dakota 1, Tennessee 1, Texas 1, Utah 
2, Virginia 6, Washington 1, and West 
Virginia 1. The members which dropped 
out were located as follows: Idaho 1, 
Illinois 1, Indiana 1, Iowa 1, Kentucky 
1, Maryland 1, Michigan 5, Minnesota 
2, Missouri 4, Montana 1, Nebraska 1, 
New York 1, North Carolina 1,. North 
Dakota 1, Ohio 3, Pennsylvania 1, Vir- 
ginia 2, and West Virginia 1. 

Present membership of the federation 
produces more than 85% of the wheat 
flour, rye flour, durum products and 
granular grits output of the United 
States. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WHEAT ALLOCATION 
FORM PREPARED BY CCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A standard of 
procedure for handling wheat allocations 
by regional Commodity Credit Corp. 
offices has been developed as a result 
of a recent conference of CCC officials. 
A new form has been drawn up which 
sets 500 bus as the minimum amount 
for which allocation certificates may be 
issued. Purchasers of between 500 bus 
and a carload of 1,500 bus may order 
a car lot and have the surplus charged 
against future allocations. The new 
form also incorporates most of the direc- 
tives and orders of the CCC since Jan. 
1, 1948, when the last form was issued. 
New terms will become effective May 1. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

NORTHWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, will be held 
at the Andrews Hotel in this city on 
Friday, April 28, Following a luncheon, 
Dr. C. E. Steinbaur, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss the use of Russian 
dandelion (Kok-Saghys) as a source of 
natural rubber in the United States. 














No Sign Seen of Renewal of 
Big Scale Lend-Lease Buying 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Flour purchas- 
ing officials at the War Food Adminis- 
tration can see no signs of the renewal 
of large scale purchasing of flour for 
lend-lease export, although they have 
been cleaning up some stocks previously 
obtained. 

Unofficially it is reported that in addi- 
tion to the shipping shortage further 
large scale buying will wait until the 
present Russian purchasing negotiations 
have been completed and approved. 
Russian requests for flour in May have 
been smaJl and can be filled readily from 
stocks on hand, it is believed. 

Directions on previously booked WFA 
business have been given in moderate 
volume in the southwest for shipment 
for overseas account from Gulf ports 


and some directions also have been sup- 
plied from the Pacific Coast. 

No important buying has taken place 
recently, the largest recent purchase 
being 4,000,000 Ibs of enriched hard 
wheat bakers flour at Buffalo, shared 
equally by Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. and General Mills, Inc., early in 
April. . 

Government officials do not believe that 
changed procurement policies at the War 
Food Administration or any stockpiling 
plans will noticeably affect the flour 
industry. The present government pol- 
icy is to maintain a safety factor to 
replace losses or meet sudden emer- 
gencies. 

Some mills report still having old or- 
ders on which no directions have been 
supplied. 


Wicuitra, Kawnsas.—Flood waters at 
Wichita commencing April 22 did some 
damage to mill property and in one in- 
stance caused refugees to seek shelter in 
The Red Star Mill- 
ing Company was forced to suspend op- 
erations for several days, while base- 
ments 


a mill warehouse. 


were pumped out and power 
plants repaired. A considerable loss is 
reported from bags and other materials 
stored in the basement but full op- 
eration has been restored. 

The Wichita Flour Mills Co. shut 
down the night of April 22 when water 
damaged an electric transformer and 
put the plant out of operation. It was 
reopened the following day. As water 
rose into the homes in the vicinity of 
the Wichita Flour Mills plant, 150 men, 
women and children moved into the 
warehouse for shelter as evening came 
on, mill employees provided them with 
sacks which they used as bedding. At 
midnight the refugees were evacuated by 
the Red Cross in trucks and taken to 
the municipal forum where cots were set 
up. 

The Kansas Milling Co. escaped dam- 
age as the rising flood waters stopped 
three scant inches from basement win- 
dows. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. unit 
at Winfield, Kansas, was flooded and 
surrounded by water. Officials entered 
the mill by boat on April 25 to make 
an inventory of damage. 

Flooding of the Blue river at Kansas 
City incapacitated the Kansas City 


a> 


11 


Southern grain elevator and the feed 
plant of Spear Mills, Inc. The Wash- 
burn Crosby Company mill was affect- 
ed by water in the elevator pits, but all 
other plants were operating. Eight feet 
or more of water swept into the Spear 
feed mill, but workmen succeeded in 
moving a large quantity of feed before 
the water reached it. 

High water’ flooded the basement of 
the Stanard-Tilton mill of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., at Alton, Ill, neces- 
sitating the closing of the mill until the 
flood subsides. It is too early yet to 
estimate what the damage is, officials de- 
clare, as the crest of the flood has not 
been reached. 
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M. D. KING TAKES LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE FOR NAVY SERVICE 

Pirrsrietp, Inu.—M. D. King, presi- 
dent of the M. D. King Milling Co., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the United States Naval Re- 
serve and is taking a leave of absence 
from his duties with the company. 

Bert H. Lush has been employed as 
sales manager and assumed his new 
duties April 17, He has been with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. for the past 
25 years with his recent experience at 
the Stanard-Tilton Division, Alton, Ill. 

The management of the company will 
continue under the same general policy 
it has followed and Mr. King hopes to 
keep in touch with his friends in the 
milling industry while on duty with the 
navy. 





Food Technologists to Discuss 
Wartime Problems at Meeting 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Maj. Gen. S. G. Henry, 
director of new developments division, 
office of chief of staff, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., will deliver the key- 
note address at the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists to be held May 29-31 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. He will 
talk on “The Food Technologist’s Role 
in the War.” 

The first of three technical sessions, 
“Food Technology Problems in_ the 
Combat Areas,” is set for 2 p.m, May 
29, with Maj. V. O. Wodicka presiding. 
Col. Rohland A. Isker, quartermaster 
subsistence research and development 
laboratories, Chicago, will discuss the 
European area, and Capt. W. W. Bailey 
of the same laboratories will cover the 
Southwest Pacific area. Lt. Com. A. H. 
Harriman, subsistence division, bureau 
of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is scheduled to 
present “Special Food Problems of the 
Navy.” 

Technical sessions are scheduled for 
the morning and afternoon of May 30. 
Roy C, Newton, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
will talk on “The American Food Sup- 
ply” at the luncheon, and M. L. Laing, 
of Armour & Co., chairman of the Chi- 
cago section, will preside. 


A highlight 


of the convention is scheduled for the 
evening, the annual banquet with W. V. 
Cruess, president, presiding and E. J. 
Davidson, of Wilson & Co., Chicago, as 
toastmaster. It will feature the presen- 
tation by Mr. Laing of the 1944 Nicholas 
Appert Medal Award to C. A. Browne, 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., “for outstand- 
ing contributions to food technology.” 

War emergency of the future having 
been the theme of the opening sessions, 
the program for May 31, the concluding 
day, will feature a discussion of post- 
war problems relating to the food in- 
dustry. Two general sessions and a 
luncheon program are scheduled. 

A forum on the topic of “Future Ob- 
jectives and Planning of Institute of 
Food Technologists” will be led by R. 
H. Lueck, Director of Research, Ameri- 
can Can Co., New York, and chairman 
of the IFT Objectives and Planning 
Committee. S. C. Prescott will preside. 

Exhibits for the show will be held in 
the Passagio of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in connection with the meeting. 
Space has been assigned for 30 displays 
to industrial exhibitors. Educational 
booths will be maintained by the Chicago 
Section of the IFT and the quarter- 
master corps subsistence laboratory, 
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SPECIFIC LICENSE CONTROL OF 
FLOUR EXPORTS AGAIN DROPPED 


Foreign Shipments Restored to General License Program with 
Allocations to be Worked Out for 15 Latin American 
Countries—Liberal Quotas Expected 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—The Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has dropped its 
plan to put flour exports under specific 
license as was intended on May 1. New 
arrangements will set up an allocation 
schedule to 15 Latin American countries 
under a general license and it .is be- 
lieved that liberal quotas will be granted 
to permit all sellers to participate in 
the program. 

Details of the exporting arrangement 
under the allotment plan will be ex- 
pedited as rapidly as possible by William 
McArthur, general manager of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. The new 
arrangement will be more desirable from 
the flour millers’ viewpoint than the 
previously planned individual license ar- 
rangement which would have required 
express permission from the government 
before making shipments. The plan for 
individual licenses was first proposed in 
March to become effective April 1 and 
later postponed to May 1, Now it has 
been abandoned. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials in charge of the 
Cuban export program say that busi- 
ness has been done in satisfactory vol- 
ume under the revised subsidy rate of 
$1.45 announced for the period from 
April 6 to May 1. 

But this view is not fully shared by 
the flour trade where the noncancella- 
tion phase concerning last year’s con- 
tracts is still protested. However, some 
millers report that their buyers in Cuba 
are mostly cleaned up on their old con- 
tracts. 

The recent tacit approval of the 35c 
ewt premium for export flour by the 
Office of Price Administration appears 
to make the present $1.45 subsidy rate 
of the War Food Administration still 
too low and supports the milling indus- 
try claim for an increase in the present 
rate. However, there is no present in- 
dication of such action at WFA head- 
quarters. 





Small Mills Are Hardest Hit 
By WMC ‘No Deferment’ Rule 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The results of 
the ill-advised and_ hastily 
War Manpower Commission ruling -on 
no deferments for selective service regis- 
trants in the 18-26 age group is work- 
ing a hardship on small merchant and 


conceived 


custom mills. Those results are mani- 
fest in accumulating requests from small 
mills for deferment of essential workers. 
Larger mills, probably having antici- 
pated manpower demands, are not seri- 
ously affected, a survey has shown. The 
small mills, however, were not generally 
able to protect themselves against in- 
roads of the draft on their personnel. 

When WMC announced the appoint- 
ment of an over-all committee, com- 
posed of representatives from leading 
war agencies to consider further defer- 
ments of key employees in the 18-26 
age group, the indicated policy was so 
unrealistic as to completely overlook 
essential employees in the milling and 
feed manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly in small family mills of the “father- 
and-son” type. 

In most cases those small mills do not 
participate in flour production for gov- 
ernment requirements. They do, how- 
ever, perform an essential function in 
that they grind local wheat and in many 
instances are the sole source of flour 
for their respective communities. If, 
as in many cases, they are compelled 
to discontinue operations because of loss 
of manpower to the armed services, 
additional stress on transportation fa- 
cilities is bound to result, according to 
milling industry officials, in bringing in 
supplies to those communities. Further, 
if small mills are compelled to close, 
their markets may be permanently lost, 
even if an attempt were made to re- 
sume operations after the war. 

As far as War Food Administration 


was concerned, the food processing in- 
dustry participation in manpower con- 
siderations was finally limited to recom- 
mendations for further deferments in 
the wet corn milling industry. Hastily 
drawn plans to compile deferment re- 
quirements of other segments of the 
food industry such as flour milling, bak- 
ing, and others were abandoned when 
it became evident that WMC plans were 
so confused that the attempt to present 
the industry requirements was not worth 
further effort. 

Despite repeated instructions from se- 
lective service headquarters to local 
draft boards to give consideration to 
employees between 26 and 30 years of 
age in essential industry (the classifica- 
tion in which the milling industry is 
listed), final consideration appears to 
rest with local draft boards where each 
request for deferment must stand on in- 
dividual merit and general instructions 
are more frequently honored with breach 
rather than observance. Recent experi- 
ence in this area reveals that local 
boards are tentatively accepting men 
as old as 37 in draft pools to meet 
future manpower calls. It must be 
noted, however, that these instances con- 
cern men not in an essential industry. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FULL QUOTA OF BAKERY 
MACHINERY IS PROMISED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Assurances that 
the bakers of the nation would receive 
this year’s full scheduled production of 
baking machinery were advanced by 
members of the Bakery Machinery and 
Equipment Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, the War Production Board re- 





ported recently. 
Although shipments of bakery ma- 
chinery and equipment have fallen slight- 


ly behind schedule, industry members 
attending the meeting explained that 
slow delivery of components was respon- 
sible. They expressed themselves as 
confident that this situation would be 
corrected in the next few months so 
that, in general, all permitted quota 
production will be realized for the 12- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1944. 

Based on the need of bakeries for re- 
placement equipment and the ability of 
manufacturers to produce, the commit- 
tee agreed that a continuation of the 
present quota schedule permitting ap- 
proximately 85% of the normal average 
annual production of bakery machinery 
for the years 1939, 1940 and 1941 should 
be continued for the 12-month period 
starting Oct. 1, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. BENES, FLOUR JOBBER, 
SELLS BUSINESS, RETIRES 


Cuicago, Irt.—John F. Benes, who has 
operated a flour jobbing business in 
Chicago since 1917, has . sold, his: inter- 
ests to the Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., Chicago, and will retire. 

Mr. Benes started in the flour business 
in 1894, when he was made a shipping 
clerk in the Chicago branch of J. B. A. 
Kern & Sons, Milwaukee flour mill. 
Four years later he became a salesman 
for that firm, and in 1912 he was made 
Chicago manager, a position he held un- 
til 1917 when the branch was closed. 
Mr. Benes then formed the jobbing firm 
of Lothes & Benes. Associated with 
him was the widow of William Lothes 
who was operating her husband’s busi- 
ness, although she never was active in 
the company. Mr. Benes assumed full 
control of the company in 1927. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. took 
over Mr. Benes’ business on April 22, 
but Mr. Benes will continue his office 
at 549 West Washington St. until May 1. 
After 50 years of active service in the: 
flour trade, Mr. Benes is still in the best 
of health and wants to enjoy a few 
years with his family doing things he 
has not found the time for while in the 
flour business. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EVERYONE HELPS W. H. BURKE 
W. H. Burke may yet get the head- 

house of his elevator at Little River, 
Kansas, ready for the new crop. Un- 
able to find labor, Mr. Burke recruited 
help from farmer friends and the high 
school and now believes the building will 
be ready by July 1. The Ryan Con- 
struction Co. is handling the concrete 
work. The new 130-foot headhouse re- 
places one destroyed by fire. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


K. K. SMITH HEADS FORT 
WORTH GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—At the annual 
meeting of the Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange, April 18, K. K. Smith, 
of Kimbell Milling Co., was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding W, O. Brackett. A. A. 
Hart, of Universal Mills, was elected 
vice president, and the following incum- 
bent directors were reé-eletted: W. P. 
Bomar, M. C. Rall, Jack N. Greenman 
and Gus E. Cranz. W. O. Brackett was 
made a director, filling the place of 
Mr. Smith, who was elevated to the 
presidency. W. P. Bomar was re-elected 
treasurer, and E. B.- Wooten was re- 
elected secretary for the thirty-seventh 
consecutive year. 
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MILLERS WARNED ON 
FEED-FLOUR TIE IN 


Sales of Feed Requiring Purchases of 
Flour are Illegal, Says 
OPA Office 


Kansas City, Mo.—A warning to 
millers against tie-in sales of millfeed 
has been issued by the Kansas City 
district officials of the Office of Price 
Administration, who warn that “any per- 
son further in violation will be subject 
to . . . penalties.” 

“Tt has been called to our attention,” 
said the OPA bulletin sent to millers 
and rationing boards, “that in the sale 
of mill run feeds certain mills in this 
district are requiring purchases of flour 
with the purchases of mill run feed, 
This is definitely a violation of Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173, 
which specifically states: 

“Section 18. Evasive Practices. The 
price limitations set forth in Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 shall 
not be evaded by direct or. indirect 
methods in connection with an offer, 
solicitation, agreement, sale, delivery, 
purchase or receipt of, or relating to 
wheat millfeed alone, or in connection 
with any-other commodity . . . by 
tying-agreement or other trade under- 
standing or otherwise. 

“Section 22. Enforcement. Persons 
violating any provisions of Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 1738 are 
subject to the criminal penalties, civil 
enforcement actions, licenses suspension 
proceedings, and suits for treble dam- 
ages provided for by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 as amended.’ 

“The practice of requiring purchases 
of flour with feed is considered a tying- 
agreement and, therefore, is considered 
an evasive practice. This same condi- 
tion will prevail at all levels of distri- 
bution, whether it be from the mill, the 
wholesaler or the retailer. It is hereby 
requested that this practice be discon- 
tinued at once and any person further in 
violation will be subject to the penal- 
ties as set forth in the regulation.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 
AT MONTGOMERY, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co. has resumed 
operations at its mill at Montgomery, 
Minn., which has been idle for several 
years, according to announcement by 
R. W. Goodell, president of the company. 
Reopening of this plant was made neces- 
sary by the rearrangement of produc- 
tion schedules of the company’s plants 
following the dust explosion at the firm’s 
Kansas City mill. The Montgomery 
plant has a capacity of 3,000 sacks of 
flour per day, and is now running full 
time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CAMP FIRE DOUGHNUT SALE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Camp Fire 
Girls will conclude their two weeks’ 
drive on April 29 to sell 25,000 dough- 
nuts in Greater New York. This com- 
pares with the 20,000 they sold last year 
which netted them a profit of $1,200 for 
the upkeep of their girls’ vacation camp. 
The doughnuts are enriched and are 
baked by the Drake Bakery in Brooklyn. 
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HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO S. H. STOLTZFUS 


President of General Mill Equipment 
Co. Occupied Unique Position 
in Milling Industry 


Kansas City, Mo.—S. H. Stoltzfus, 
widely known milling engineer and pres- 
ident of the General Mill Equipment Co., 
died early April 19 as the result of a 
heart attack. Apparently in good health 
up to the time of his death, Mr. Stoltz- 
fus, who was 57 years old, was stricken 
while shaving and died almost instantly. 

A popular and colorful member of 
the milling industry, Mr. Stoltzfus filled 
a unique position in the grain process- 
ing field. Known by all his friends and 
associates as “Van,” a name that was 
derived from his first name, Sylvanus, 
Mr. Stoltzfus was a master draftsman 





The Late 8S. H. Stoltzfus 


and designer, inventor and merchan- 
diser. 

His company was unusual in that Mr. 
Stoltzfus carefully fitted it into the needs 
of the industry. He bought used ma- 
chinery and reconditioned it for prac- 
tical use in some other feed or flour 
mill. He worked with contractors in 
laying out and flowing mills and sold 
equipment for other manufacturers as 
well as repairs for most milling ma- 
chinery. Only one or two machines did 
Mr. Stoltzfus actually invent and sell 
as a General Mill Equipment product, 
but his ingenious work in changing and 
adapting other equipment to a job was 
well known and widely used. 

Recently his company has been heav- 
ily loaded with war work of a precise 
nature, using much of his fine equip- 
ment but not so much that he could not 
continue to service the milling field. 
The past three years during which ma- 
chinery has been so difficult to get, Mr. 
Stoltzfus bought several mills and used 
the machinery to enlarge. other plants. 
He has outfitted several mills in. Mexico 
during the past few years. 

An active and willing worker at an- 
nual conventions of the Association. of 
Operative Millers, Mr. Stoltzfus only 
last year was chairman of the Allied 
Trades party at the Kansas City meet- 
Ing. He had handled that big job sev- 
eral years in the past, and knew how 
to select committee members to get the 
work done, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER CITED AS 
SOUTHERN BAKERS’ MAJOR WORRY 


—<— 


A frequent contributor for many 
years to THe NortHwestern MILLER and 
Mrtuine Propuction, Mr. Stoltzfus wrote 
technical articles interestingly. He also 
spoke well at meetings, and was a popu- 
lar teacher at the operative miller night 
classes held: for several years in Kansas 
City. He is a past president of the In- 
ternational Institute of Milling Tech- 
nology. 

Born in Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. Stoltz- 
fus moved with his parents to Kansas 
City when he was nine. As a young 
man he became an apprentice at The 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. Four 
years later he became a draftsman, and 
about 1914 became Kansas City repre- 
sentative for that company. About 1919 
he and his brother, M. H. Stoltzfus, 
took on the Nordyke & Marmon line, 
and in 1926 he bought into the Kansas 
City Grinding & Corrugating ‘Works. 
In 1929 he formed his present company. 

Surviving are Mrs. Stoltzfus, six sis- 
ters and the brother, who still lives in 
Kansas City. Friends from many miles 
distant attended his funeral in Kansas 
City April 22.—M. J. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





DISTRICT 5, A.O.M., WILL 
HOLD A SPECIAL MEETING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A special meeting of 
District 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, will .be held in this city April 
29. The morning session will be devoted 
to a meeting of the committee on ar- 
rangements for the annual convention of 
the association which will be held here 
June 5-9. 

James N. Chisam, superintendent, M. 
D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., will 
present a discussion of grinding hard 
wheat on a mill designed to make soft 
wheat flour, as a feature of the after- 
noon program. Soft wheat mill execu- 
tives are advised to attend this meet- 
ing, accompanied by their head and sec- 
ond millers. 

A discussion of present and postwar 
agricultural problems will be presented 
by Paul M. Mulliken, national secretary 
of the Implement Dealers Association, 
as the second part of the program. 

W. E. McCraith, executive secretary 
of the millers’ association, will read the 
proposed changes in the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization. The pro- 
posals will be acted upon by the asso- 
ciation at its annual convention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CHEMIST FOR SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Floyd N. Rogers has 
been appointed chief chemist for Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill, and will 
take over his new duties May 15. 

Mr. Rogers had been with Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. for 
about 12 years, and prior to that was 
an assistant in the laboratory of Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas. 

He was born in Kensington, Kansas, 
and his father operated a small mill 
there. Mr. Rogers is a graduate of the 
department of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 








CONTINENTAL BAKING INCOME 
LARGER IN FIRST QUARTER 
New York, N. Y.—For the 14 weeks 
ended April 1, the Continental Baking 
Co. reports net income $815,220, compar- 
able with an income of $758,439 for the 
18 weeks ended March 27, 1943. 
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Must Discontinue Products that Require Extra Labor, Association 
President Suggests at Annual Meeting—B. R. Fuller 
Chosen New Head of Organization 


Aveusta, Ga.—The growing serious- 
ness of the manpower shortage in the 
baking industry was stressed by R. H. 
Jacobson, president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, in his address at the 
annual meeting of the organization -in 
Augusta, April 16-18. 

“We must start discontinuing prod- 
ucts that require extra labor,” he said, 
and urged bakers to get together with 
competitors to accomplish needed busi- 
ness changes, He paid tribute to the 
government orders, particularly Food 
Distribution Order No. 1, which have 
enabled bakers to survive the difficulties 
of war and price control. 

Similar predictions were made by 
Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the board 
of the American Bakers Association, 
who said in a resume of current condi- 
tions and future prospects that “more 
women will have to be employed and 
you may be forced into further stream- 
lining of varieties and working hours.” 

Further, he declared the second most 
important problem involves paper and 
paper products of all kinds. “The situ- 
ation is critical,’ he said, also. “The 
milk situation is not good” and “the 
dangers to our wheat and flour supply 
were foreseen long before now.” Lard, 
he added, is the one plentiful commodity 
at this time. 

The machinery and equipment situa- 
tion should be eased considerably in 
the future, Mr. Ward said, and, con- 
cluding, he declared: “We must never 
forget that the problems of the baking 
industry are after all light in compari- 
son with the problems of the day.” And 
he held out a sign post to the future 
with these words quoted from Herbert 


Family Flour 


Hoover: “The first word in war is 
spoken by guns—but the last word has 
always been spoken by bread.” 

Mr. Ward, who is president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, reviewed the 
accomplishments of the recent ABA 
board of governors’ meeting in Chicago, 
with particular reference to the pro- 
jected work of the Postwar Planning 
Committee, the ABA Foundation en- 
dowment and its campaign to promote 
the baking industry. 

A. O. Malmberg, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, literally held his 
audience spellbound for an hour of a 
dynamic and stirring address. Using 
as his subject, “The Art of Human 
Leadership” Mr. Malmberg tore the 
cover off the problem of management 
and labor relationships and made human 
beings out of the men and their bosses. 
He declared that the future science of 


successful business management must 
deal with “humanics instead of me- 
chanics.” He was given a great ova- 


tion as he concluded. 

B. R. Fuller, Jr., Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding R. H. Jacobson, of 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Augusta. 

Other officers chosen were: E. J. 
Derst, Derst Baking Co., Savannah, Ga., 
first vice president; George Ball, Ball’s 
Bakery, Opelika, Ala., second vice presi- 
dent, and C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, Ga., 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting was well attended, almost 
400 being present, half of which were 
bakers and their wives. Except for 
the limited hotel space the attendance 
would have exceeded previous records, 
it is estimated. 


Advertising Put 


Before Self-Rising Institute 


BrrmincHam, Ata.—The feasibility of 
an advertising campaign in behalf of 
family flour—that is flour sold to the 
housewife for home baking—was dis- 
cussed in detail at the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., in Birmingham April 19. The 
discussion was led by Cohen Williams, of 
the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, and he 
was appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee which includes L. C. Chase, of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and Glenn Fite, Victor Chemical 
Works, Nashville, to work up a program 
and report back to the institute. It 
seemed to be the opinion that such a 
campaign would be undertaken with 
details left to the committee as to types 
of advertising to be used. 

The flour blender’s position under the 
subsidy program was considered in a 
discussion led by Marvin C. Atherton, 
Snell Milling Co., Nashville, but no defi- 
nite action was taken. A uniform ac- 
counting system for blenders was de- 
scribed by Jack Morris, Cherokee Mills, 
Nashville. 

C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, 





Griffin, Ga., was elected president to 
succeed R. C.: Blanton, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham. J. R. Smith- 
son, the Attalla Co., Kosciusko, Miss., 
was named vice president; H. C. Til- 
ford, Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., 
treasurer, and Allen R. Cornelius, W.. 
R. Cornelius & Sons, Nashville, secre- 
tary. 

The following were named directors: 
Marvin C. Atherton, Snell Milling Co., 
Nashville; R. C. Blanton, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham; Grant Card, 
Puritan Mills, Atlanta; Glen A. King, 
Keco Milling Co., McKenzie, Tenn., and 
Vv. S. Tupper, Nashville Roller Mills, 
Nashville. 

The flour men were guests of E. B. 
Graeber, Worcester Salt Co., at a lunch- 
eon. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OPA PLANS RICE MILLING SURVEY 
Wasuincron, D. C.—A thorough sur- 

vey of the rice milling industry in order 

to determine present-day costs of rice 
millers and distributors of milled rice 
will be made by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, that agency has announced. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MARKETS CONTINUE QUIET 
AS TRADE REMAINS UNINTERESTED 


Sales Limited to Fill-in Lots—Prices Well Sustained, Reflecting 
Tight Cash Wheat Situation—Clears Show Further Improve- 
ment—Export Business with Cuba Satisfactory 


Flour markets generally continue very 
quiet, with sales in most cases limited 
to fill-in lots. Mills are concentrating on 
working off past commitments, hoping 
the trade will soon be ready to take 
Despite the dullness, 
prices are quite well 
sustained, apparent- 
ly reflecting the 
tight situation on 
cash wheat. Be- 
cause of the lively 
mixed car demand, clears have shown 
further improvement. Export mills have 
been able to do a fairly satisfactory 
business with Cuba, due to the subsidy 
allowed. Vessel space is, for the time 
being, adequate. 

Aside from a little army buying, the 
only business of importance last week 
in the Minneapolis market was the sale 
of three lots, amounting to 100,000 sacks, 
to a large eastern baking company. 
Most of the trade remains uninterested, 
buying little except in a very minor 
way. Prices are still suffering, although 
they are no worse than they have been 
for the past two weeks. Bookings by 
Northwest spring wheat mills last week 
aggregated 62% of capacity, compared 
with 46% a week earlier and 42% a 
year ago. Had it not been for the 
army buying, bookings would have been 
less than those of a week ago. 

Sales are slow at Southwest markets. 
Last week mills sold only 33% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 34% in the 
previous week and 28% a year ago. De- 
mand is spotted, and mills have only slim 
backlogs. Directions, too, are spotted, 
and sellers are pressing for business 
despite the cloudy wheat picture. Fam- 
ily business is still disappointing. Be- 
cause of the brisk mixed car demand, 
clears have advanced to a stronger po- 
Operations remain about the 
Prices have deteriorated some- 


on new business. 







Sales 
About the 


Same 


sition. 
same, 
what, with quotations contingent upon 
the mill being able to get the wheat. 
The trade at Buffalo is far more in- 
terested in cleaning up old bookings 
than in making new purchases, and as 
a result sales continue light. The liqui- 


dation of old bookings is slow, and some 
pressure has been exerted to increase 
the directions, which are considerably 
below the productive capacity. This 
lack of directions has created a tight 
situation in by-product volume. Clears 
are strong. 

Other eastern markets report business 
extremely light, consisting almost en- 
tirely of minimum car lots for fill-in. 
Sales are about evenly divided between 
the baking and jobbing trades. Shipping 
directions are spotty. 

Continued dullness prevails at Chi- 
cago, with only small scattered business 
being done. Shipping directions are 
fair. Family sales are showing improve- 
ment, and deliveries are good. 

Flour sales in the soft wheat milling 
section of the central and southeastern 
states have been so slow and of such 
small volume for so long that it would 
seem replenishments should be needed, 
but dullness continues. Production is 
showing a tendency to fall off gradually. 

The Pacific Northwest market is show- 
ing some improvement, both in new busi- 
ness and increased milling operations. 
Although the new business is not large, 
it shows the change in trend. Milling 
operations show improvement because 
of better shipping instructions on gov- 
ernment orders. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 166,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the previ- 
ous week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to THe NortHWESTERN MILLER, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,130,053 sacks, 
compared with 2,963,640 in the previous 
week. In the similar period a year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
64% of the total, the figure was 2,775,- 
690, two years ago it was 2,352,100 and 
three years ago 2,642,423. Ali sections 
reporting showed an increase in produc- 
tion. Output was up 22,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 27,000 sacks in the South- 
west, 23,000 sacks in Buffalo, 34,000 sacks 
in the Pacific Northwest and 60,000 sacks 
in the central and southeastern states. 





FEED GRAINS REMAIN FAR SHORT 
OF REQUIREMENTS 


No Improvement Noted in Supply Situation—Millfeed Production 
Stepped Up But Demand Quickly Absorbs 
All Offerings 


With such important items as feed 
grains and wheat millfeeds still unpro- 
curable, the general feed supply situa- 
tion shows no improvement. In grain 
markets, corn, oats and feed barley are 
unobtainable since country movement 
does not begin to take care of needs. In 
contract with the extreme scarcity and 
growing shortage of carbohydrate feed 
items, the supply of real high protein 
feeds such as oil seed meals and packing 
house products is more nearly meeting 
the current demand. The index number 





of feedstuffs prices has increased slight- 
ly to 193.6 as a result of adjustments to 
new price ceilings on brewers’ dried 
grains. A year ago the index was 177.8. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest gained 
somewhat during the past week, with 
total output listed at 48,576 tons, com- 
pared with 46,897 in the previous week 
and 45,510 in the comparable period a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue NorrHwesterN Miter. Crop 
year production to date amounts to 2,- 





283,357 tons as against 2,106,208. at the 
same time a year ago.. Complete de- 
tails of production by various sections 
are shown in the table on the page 
opposite. 

A continued light run of flour mills 
in the spring wheat area makes for only 
moderate millfeed output which is: being 
absorbed mainly in truck lots for mill 
door deliveries, This left very little for 
shipment in straight car lot quantities 
and slow inroads are made taking care 
of existing contracts. Because of inabil- 
ity in securing supplies during recent 
weeks many handlers have ceased to in- 
quire for millfeeds even though the need 
for them is very great. 

There is little change in the millfeed 
situation at Chicago as the output of 
wheat offal there still is inadequate to 
meet the urgent demands from feed 
manufacturers, jobbers and consumers. 
Some millfeeds are booked for new sale 
but in combination with clear flour ship- 
ments. 

Flour mill run in the Kansas City 
area is about unchanged from a week 
ago and the market for wheat mill- 
feeds is devoid of car lot offerings. Be- 
cause of recent limited milling opera- 
tions most mills are again behind in 
filling existing contracts. 

Wheat feeds at Buffalo and eastern 
marketing centers continue very firm 
with an urgent demand and no general 
offerings. Flour production at Buffalo 
has increased slightly. 

All millfeed produced is readily sold 
in domestic markets, reports from Can- 
ada state. Export sales are limited, 
with prices, of course, at the ceiling. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


In contrast with the scarcity of other 
by-product feeds, the supply of oil seed 
meals more nearly meets the current de- 
mand. Liberal applications of both 
soybean meal and linseed meal are now 
steadily being made on 1944 allocations 
and at the moment there appears to be 
no actual shortage of these items in the 
Minneapolis trade area. 

The ground grain situation remains 
mainly nominal as grinders are unable 
to secure the raw grains. Prospect of 
enlarged imports of oats and barley 
from Canada is expected to alleviate this 
situation to some extent. Quotations 
are mainly nominal with ground barley 
quotable at around $61.50 and ground 
oats at $63.50 ton, in sacks, Minne- 
apolis basis. Because of the dearth of 
offerings of ground oats and ground 
barley there is an increased inquiry for 
ground and cracked wheat made from 
“free” stocks. This is quoted at about 
$64 ton, f.o.b, Minneapolis, in sacks. 
Ground wheat made from CCC supplies 
when available is quotable at $50.85 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in sacks. Ground 
rye is available at around $52.50 ton, but 
very little inquiry is at hand for this 
feed. 


CORN FEED AND MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


The delivery situation on corn feeds is 
extremely tight because of further cur- 
tailment in operations of wet corn proc- 
essors. Mills are behind on existing 
contracts and of course there are no 
new offerings. The situation in hominy 
feed is the same as that for gluten feed 
and gluten meal. Brewers’ dried grains 
are in urgent demand with revised OPA 
maximum price regulations now in effect. 
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Argentina Takes 
Control of All 
Grain Elevators 


Buenos Ares, ArGENTINA—The goy- 
ernment took control April 21 of all 
grain elevators and other installations 
used for storage and shipping of grain 
in Argentine ports under terms of a 
decree classifying such facilities as pub- 
lic utilities. 

The decree directed the National Grain 
Elevator Commission to take over the 
properties immediately and later nego- 
tiate for their rental or purchase. 

The government’s action, the decree 
stated, was dictated by the necessity of 
meeting problems arising from its large 
scale participation in the grain business, 
Although privately owned grain will be 
accepted for storage and shipping by 
the government controlled elevators, the 
decree said priority will be given to 
state owned grain. 

The decree did not include plants 
used exclusively for processing grain. 

The government said it had _ been 
forced to acquire the grain in order to 
protect the farmers against bankruptcy, 
with consequent repercussions to the na- 
tion’s economy, and that the huge stocks 
which have been accumulating had cre- 
ated serious storage and shipping prob- 
lems.- The decree declared the govern- 
ment -had been justified in paying mil- 
lions of pesos to private grain handlers 
at the inception of the program, but 
now the time had arrived to reserve such 
business to the state. 

Quality of grain will be guaranteed to 
foreign buyers, the decree stated, and 
at the same time insure its arrival at 
foreign ports in the best possible condi- 
tion. This, the decree added, would help 
Argentina retain its present grain mar- 
kets abroad and gain new ones. All 
the large grain elevators at present are 
owned by Argentine capital. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PIEDMONT GOLF TOURNAMENT SET 

RicumMonp, Va.—The Piedmont Allied 
Association has announced that the Pied- 
mont Millers Annual Handicap Golf 
Tournament will be held May 25 at 
Richmond. First prize will be a $25 
war bond, and many other prizes will 
be awarded. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has declared a $3 dividend on its 
common stock, making a total of $6 per 
share for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUIDATION LAGGING IN 
MAY FUTURES CONTRACTS 


Liquidation of open interest in May 
grain futures has been slow since leading 
grain exchanges ordered discontinuance of 
trading other than liquidation and, in 
the case of Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
new sales against grain in deliverable 
positions. 

The trade is wondering what the out- 
come will be if long holders stand for 
delivery on their contracts. The May 
future represents the cheapest wheat 
now available and the tightness of cash 
market supplies has given the point 
added emphasis. Contract grades of 
wheat are practically unpurchasable now 
in any volume. 
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Exchange . Officials hope that before 
the expiration date of the futures con- 
tracts wheat supplies may loosen up 
enough so that deliveries can be made 
in the usual manner. 

Liquidation of May wheat contracts 
has been slower at Kansas City than 
at Minneapolis and Chicago. Between 
April 8 and April 24, open interest in 
May wheat at Kansas City declined only 
8%, while the drop at Chicago was 35% 
and at Minneapolis 47%. 


¥ ¥ 


Trade Comment on Futures 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although no offi- 
cial opinions can be voiced about the 
possible outcome of the May futures 
market positions in Kansas City, there 
is much comment in the trade about the 
contracts and how they will be settled. 

So far there has been no hint that 
there will be anything but normal liqui- 
dation, with shorts delivering and longs 
accepting the desired wheat, but with the 
as tight as it is, comment 
the likelihood of defaults is in- 
evitable. 

Officers of the Board of Trade cannot, 


situation 
about 


<> 





moreover, suggest the type or amount of 
penalty that would be assessed in the 
event of default, but the rules are clear 
that the directors have power to assess 
penalties in such event. * 

The extreme scarcity of cash wheat, 
the extra value of wheat when sold 
outside the option, and the shrinking 
visible supply all combine to set up the 
stories about possibility of the shorts 
failing to have the wheat to deliver. 
However, grain men say it is not at 
all unlikely that those who sold the 
May wheat have it available and that the 
month will expire normally with no 
penalty. It is not likely that any action 
will be taken by the directors until and 
when-the issue comes up directly from 
some of the parties involved. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARGENTINA ALLOWS FUTURES 
The first move to relax restrictions on 
futures trading in grains was taken by 
the Argentine government this week 
when futures trading in oats was re- 
sumed and barley and rye trading was 
opened. There is no futures trading 
permitted in the major Argentine grains, 

wheat, corn and flaxseed. 
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Favorable Crop Conditions 
Ease Wheat Prices 


Flour Business Continues Slow— 
Canadian Feed Wheat Arrives at 


Kansas City Market 


Generally favorable conditions in the 
winter wheat belt are reflected in the 
somewhat easier tone of the deferred 
deliveries in the wheat market, offset to 
some extent by the continued low tem- 
peratures in the spring wheat area. 

Adding to the easier 










Pri tone is an unim- 
hoe proved flour busi- 
@ Little P 

ness. Canadian feed 


Down e 
grains are reported 


to be moving to do- 
mestic markets in fairly liberal amounts, 
which also acts as a bearish influence. 
Weather conditions continue general- 
ly favorable in the winter wheat belt 
with precipitation especially helpful from 
the western great plains westward to the 
Ocean. Wheat is showing im- 
provement in Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and the great basin, while 
satisfactory progress is noted rather 
generally in the winter wheat belt prop- 


Pacific 


er. The spring grain outlook is not so 
promising at this time because of the 
inability of farmers to seed. In the 
central valleys, oats have been 
sown on high land, especially in Illi- 
nois, but in general this work is far 
behind. In Iowa more than half of the 
oat crop has been sown in a few south- 
ern localities but this work has just 
begun on more than half of the intended 
acreage of the state. 

The preparation of seed beds in the 
corn belt is far behind the normal: sea- 
Very little of this work has been 
possible during the last two or three 
weeks, Considerable’ corn - has been 
planted in the Southwest. In the prin- 
cipal corn states, field work has been 
largely at a standstill for some time 
with no little 


some 


son. 


preparations except a 
sod plowing. 

Minneapolis wheat receipts last week 
were just about half of what they have 
been for some time past, an indication 


of light deliveries at country stations. 
No doubt, farmers were waiting to get 
into fields to resume seeding, and any- 
way, rains had made many highways 
almost impassable. Mill buyers, it is 
said, have not been able to get all the 
cash wheat they wanted, and all types 
are held firmly at ceilings. 

In the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City there is no indication of any move- 
ment away from ceiling prices. 
road conditions and an apparent ia- 
difference on the part of growers to 
market their wheat, have curtailed the 
inbound movement. Receipts last week 
were moderately reduced and _ totaled 
638 cars, including a liberal amount of 
Canadian feed wheat which moved direct 
all-rail from Canadian terminals. 


Poor 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED BURLAP USE 
IMPROVES BAG SUPPLY 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap arrivals at 
Atlantic ports are reported to be good. 
In spite of this, however, heavy draw- 
ings by bag manufacturers on their 
second quarter allocations keep domestic 
stocks on hand from showing any sta- 
tistical improvement. 

An increase of 18% in consumption 
of burlap during March has produced 
an improvement in bag supplies although 
shortness of cotton textiles for these 
purposes..keeps the demand _ heavy. 
Greater availability of lightweights is 
giving. a larger percentage of the more 
desired constructions but again the 
change .made necessary by war condi- 
tions :has proved satisfactory for some 
consumers and they.continue willing to 
pay the premium for the heavyweights. 

Government officials and industry mem- 
bers, meeting as the textile bag industry 
advisory committee, and War Produc- 
tion Board: cautioned against too opti- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous April 24, April 25, April 26 
April 22, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
hth, SO LES LY COE e *680,246 658,164 621,604 509,367 525,572 
ee tins ICE EOE TR ee 1,091,307 1,064,145 1,106,711 902 1,010,758 
MEE. 356 0-560 & 66:6, 6:) 06 44 89.6 Hee 448,544 425,143 328,164 363,77: 379,289 
eo ee ee Serer ys *548,947 489,420 459,851 319,903 106,669 
ee GN 6 ki Vie ewses 361,009 326,768 259,360 256,437 320,135 
Co Ore eet eee 3,130,053 2,963,640 2,775,690 2,352,100 2,642,423 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 k 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop year flour production 
.——— Percentage of activity a cr July 1 to————, 
April 22, Previous April 24, April 25, April 26, April 22, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 70 67 59 47 48 
Southwest ....... 79 77 80 65 73 
EE” Vacs eves 77 73 56 63 65 
Central and S. E. 69 62 71 49 60 23,185,131 
N. Pacific Coast 88 79 79 64 79 14,094,357 
TOUR 665-006 76 72 70 57 64 139,132,778 








THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 16-22 ..... 814,380 723,830 89 
Previous week 814,380 696,680 86 
Year 880 ...».. 814,380 710,521 87 
Two years ago 814,380 536,187 66 
Five-year average .....cccssccecees 73 
Ten-year AVETAZES ...cccccccccccces 72 
Kansas City 
April 16-22 352,800 192,041 54 
Previous week 352,800 194,665 55 
TOP GOO n00tes 352,800 233,670 66 
Two years ago 352,800 214,138 61 
Five-year AVETABE ..ccccccccveces * 68 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...cerecccsccveses 68 
Wichita 
April 16-32 ..... 111,132 89,843 81 
Previous week 111,132 94,810 85 
VYOGr OBO .cccscs 111,132 82,015 74 
Two years ago 111,132 69,092 62 
Salina 
April 16-82 .i.66% 109,956 85,593 78 
Previous week 109,956 77,990 Tk 
Year ago ...... 109,956 80.505 73 
Two years ago 109,956 83,202 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 16-22 269,100 237,457 88 
Previous week 269,100 215,721 80 
(fa? erry, 185,808 142,253 77 
Two years ago .. 256,368 128,115 50 
Five-year AVerage ...cesesccsceses 68 
Ten-year AVeETAGE ..ccceeseccccees 60 

Portland District 

April 16-22 ...... 143,200 123,552 86 
Previous week 143,200 111,047 78 
FORT BOO cicsc'sve 143,472 117,107 82 
Two years ago .. 146,216 128,321 89 
BPiv@-year AVEOTAGO 2. sccccccccvccss 81 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...ccccsccccseces 71 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 16-33 ..... 660,498 421,887 64 

Previous week 660,498 399,447 60 

ZORP BHO .cceces 738,822 355,730 18 

Two years ago 738,822 354,850 48 

Five-ye@r @Verage ....sscecccccces 47 

SOORe DUOPRRS oot ck cecobnsecs 47 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 16-22 ...... 318,120 258,359 81 

Previous week 318,120 258,717 81 

ii. 2. eee 319,284 265,874 83 

Two years ago... 353,388 154,517 44 

PEvOrPORE BVETERE wis iiicccsscccas 55 

po eer err 51 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

ity output tivity 

ADT 16-8B 2 ics 548,947 69 
Previous week . 2 489,420 62 
POOF OBO .ceses. *806,100 459,851 57 
Two years ago .. 641,390 319,903 47 
BPUVO=VORT GVSTEMO ocd cb 6 0c teteces 61 


BER FORE BVOTERS oie gc vetsessscess 59 
Current week partly estimated. 
*1944 and 1943 include mills not previous- 
ly reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 16-22 577,416 448,544 77 
Previous week 577,416 425,143 73 
VORP GHO  ciceves 577,416 328,146 56 
Two years ago 577,416 363,744 63 
Five-year A@VeCTrAwe ....cscccscccsoes 66 
TON-YOAr AVETABS 2.260 e crc ccccvees 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour. milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest——, -——Northwest——. 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—-—Combined— 
Crop yr. 


-—Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 











production todate production to date production to date production to date 
April 16-22 ..... 26,605 1,281,684 13,389 609,506 8,582 392,167 48,576 2,283,357 
Previous week 25,896 12,867 8,134 
Two weeks ago 26,112 13,002 9,205 
BOOS. - ccc sec cvece 26,732 1,161,891 12,499 587,347 6,279 356,965 2,106,203 
BUGE “crccenecdes 20,669 1,033,801 9,922 542,607 6,960 319,584 1,877,992 
BOGE : eh ratioorges 23,958 981,854 9,905 471,605 7,257 318,018 1,771,477 
| Serer 22,174 965,665 10,691 485,902 6,631 304,974 39,496 1,756,541 
Five-yr. average 24,028 1,084,979 11,281 535,793 7,142 338,342 42,451 1,9 114 
mistic an attitude over burlap supplies. Sheetings continue scarce and bag 


The improvement in recent months. has 
been encouraging, but they point out 
that there is no guarantee that it will 
continue. At a meeting of the Textile 
Foundation, held at the. same time’ in 
Washington, several new projects. were 
authorized. They will be studies, chiefly, 
of the relative position of American 
textiles after the war and other post- 
war problems, amplifying the Textile 
Research Institute’s current research 
which is principally occupied with mat- 
ters pertaining to the war 


manufacturers in general purchased only 
small supplies of them. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices. of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth.is 17.83 as compared with 
17.87 a year ago. 


The Bemis composite 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cold, Wet Weather Sets Back 
Farm Work Two to Four Weeks 


The past week brought little improve- 
ment with regard to agricultural opera- 
tions in the principal farming regions of 
the country. Spring work has been 
delayed greatly by frequent rains or 
the lack of sunshine and warmer tem- 
peratures. Current reports from large 
areas indicate that farmers are from two 
weeks to a month behind schedule with 
their work. Following a very wet March, 
the Ohio Valley states, Missouri and 
Kansas have had from one and one half 
to two times the normal precipitation so 
far in April. 

Winter wheat is still being generally 
favored by this sort of weather and the 
precipitation during the past week has 
especially helped wheat from the west- 
ern great plains westward to the Pacific 
Coast, notably in the Pacific Northwest. 

The spring grain outlook is not so 
promising at this time because of the 
inability of farmers to seed. Prepara- 
tion of fields for corn planting has beén 
delayed but this has not become a seri- 
ous handicap as yet. 


BIG DROP IN IOWA OATS ACREAGE 


Agricultural officials in Iowa are of 
the opinion that nothing short of a 
miracle can bring a normal small grain 
crop to that state this year. This spring 
has been the wettest spring season re- 
corded by the Des Moines Weather 
Bureau. It is estimated that the plant- 
ing of oats is 50%, or 2,500,000 acres, 
behind schedule and the crop forecast- 
ers now say that very likely much of the 
intended oats acreage will be diverted 
to later crops. They state also that 
with the exception of winter wheat and 
rye, the chances are that yields of other 
small grains will be reduced sharply. 

Because of the lateness of the season, 
it now appears that the 2,900,000 acres 
of soybeans asked by the government as 
Iowa’s goal may be achieved. 


NORTHWEST FARMERS READY TO GO 


Continuous rains this past week have 
interrupted seeding in southern Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. Line elevator 
companies all agree, however, that ev- 
erything is in readiness and progress 
should be rapid when dry weather sets 
in. The weather forecast today, April 
25, is encouraging. 

In North Dakota and Montana field 
work is farther advanced. Bismarck re- 
ports 60% of the wheat in, Grafton 50% 
and in the valley, around Grand Forks, 
possibly 60%. Surprisingly good prog- 
ress has been made in North Dakota and 
Montana. The Occident Elevator divi- 
sion of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
reports that in the northern one third 
of North Dakota and Montana less seed- 
ing has been done, but a very good start 
has been made. The big station of 
Scobey, Mont., reports that practically 
all wheat will be seeded, if given a 
week of good weather. 


INCREASE IN KANSAS SORGHUM ACREAGE 


Wheat continues to make good growth 
in all parts of Kansas. Late planted 
wheat in the extreme southwestern por- 
tion has improved and recent rains have 
halted soil drifting in that area. Ab- 
normally cold and wet weather has de- 
layed farm work from two weeks to a 
month and the recent floods caused con- 


siderable damage to bottom land fields. 

J. F. Moyer, of Dodge City, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Grain, Feed and 
Seed Dealers Association, is of the 
opinion that much of the completely 
abandoned wheat acreage in western 
Kansas will be planted to grain sor- 
ghums, which with the present plentiful 
supply of subsoil moisture and good cul- 
tivation should practically insure a 
good grain crop. 

A. W. Erickson, a professional crop 
reporter, said on his return from the 
Southwest that “Where Kansas wheat 
is good it is very, very good; where 
Kansas wheat is bad it is horrid.” 

Mr. Erickson said that present condi- 
tions indicate that the harvested acreage 
in Kansas probably will be below 11,- 
000,000. 

REPLANTING CORN IN OKLAHOMA 

Excessively heavy rainfall, accompan- 
ied by severe windstorms, caused con- 
siderable damage in comparatively large 
areas of Oklahoma. The rainfall was 
so intense that erosion of small grain 
fields resulted in many localities and 
about three fourths of the corn crop, 
with the exception of the northeastern 
counties, will have to be replanted. 
Wheat, oats and barley made satisfac- 
tory progress. The soil still remains 
relatively cold and wet in most sections 
and seeding of early spring crops has 
been further delayed. The damage to 
growing crops by greenbugs is slight, 
that pest having been checked by the 
cold, wet weather. 


MORE CORN IN NEBRASKA 


Winter wheat in Nebraska that is 
being left for harvest is showing some 
improvement. Seeding of spring small 
was delayed further be- 
cause of rains, the delay ranging from 
one week to a month in different sections 
of the state and it appears that the acre- 
age of these grains will be reduced con- 
siderably because of the lateness of the 
season. The acreage of corn will prob- 
ably be larger than intended, provided 
the farm labor situation improves. The 
soil moisture supply is plentiful through- 
out the corn producing region. 


grain crops 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT CONDITION GOOD 


“Too much rain and cold” also sum- 
marizes reports from the principal soft 


<> 


winter wheat states of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Wheat in Ohio has made 
satisfactory progress but a serious de- 
lay in seeding spring crops is feared. 
Rainfall in Indiana was heavy in the 
northern part of the state and mod- 
erate in the south. Winter wheat in In- 
diana is in fairly good condition, al- 
though yellowing somewhat due to too 
much moisture. Seeding of oats was 
carried on in a few favored localities 
and a little plowing was done on the 
uplands. 

Field work in Illinois averages two 
weeks behind schedule because of rain 
and low temperatures. Condition of win- 
ter wheat is generally fairly good to 
good, progress of the crop is reported 
as fair to good and the stand and color 
largely good, though scattered yellow- 
ing from excessive moisture. The plants 
now average from 4 to 6 inches in height. 


SPRING WORK UNDER WAY IN CANADA 


Favorable weather in the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada hastened spring work 
last week and field operations extended 
over most sections of the west. Sur- 
face moisture conditions are generally 
satisfactory in the northern sections and 
diminish in the central sections, grading 
off to a deficiency in the southern re- 
gions of the grain belt. This is particu- 
larly true in southern Manitoba where 
good rains are needed. Some sections 
received good rains last week but these 
were chiefly in Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan. On the whole, rainfall 
was light and, in Manitoba, negligible. 

The soft wheat crop of Ontario has 
come through the winter in good condi- 
tion. Apparently there was enough 
coverage and winter killing was at a 
minimum. The crop is reported as look- 
ing better than last year’s crop did in 
mid-April. Acreage is 735,000 compared 
with 707,000 in the preceding year. 
Warmer weather, with normal rainfall, 
is now needed to bring the crop to ma- 
turity. Last year’s winter wheat crop 
was a partial failure. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 

MitwavkeEe, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
Preserve & Flavor Co., producer of jams, 
jellies and preserves for the baking 
trade, is moving to larger quarters at 
2165 South First St., May 1. According 
to Jack Welsh, president of the firm, 
organized in 1941, the new location will 
provide 16,000 sq ft of space which will 
enable the company to expand its opera- 
tions. 








Surplus Potatoes Sold at Loss 
by CCC for Livestock Feeding 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In addition to 
the dehydration of potatoes for live- 
stock feed and alcohol production, surplus 
stocks also will be sold to farmers by 
government agencies for livestock feed- 
ing. 

In Minnesota, where considerable sur- 
plus stock is located, the federal pro- 
gram was announced by Charles W. 
Stickney, state AAA chairman. 

Under the feed program, No. 1 pota- 
toes which are going out of condition 
will be bought in bulk lots by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at support prices 
of $1.65 in northern Minnesota and 


$1.80 in the southern part of the state. 
Potatoes grading No. 2 will be bought 
at 85c and 94c. 





Farmers who sell their potatoes under 
the feeding program will be permitted 
to buy them back immediately from the 
CGC at 30c per 100 lbs for use as feed. 

This price will apply to any buyer 
who takes them for feed. However, if 
the potato producer does not buy back 
his own potatoes, he may be required 
to wait for his support price payment 
until the potatoes have been bought for 
feed by another farmer. 

The 80c price it was stated “is con- 
sidered to be favorable in comparison 
with grain prices.” 

Resort to the direct feeding program 
was made when the processing program 
failed to move the potatoes as fast as 
necessary, it was said. 
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ARGENTINA HARVESTS 
EXCELLENT CORN CROP 


Officially Estimated at 358,247,000 Bus 
Compared With Only 76,499,000 
Bus Last Year 


Wasuineton, D. C.—In contrast with 
a virtual crop failure last season, Ar- 
gentina is now harvesting a corn crop 
estimated officially at 358,247,000 bus, 
according to the office of foreign agri- 
cultural relations. This compares with 
last year’s crop of only 76,499,000 bus 
and with the average of 306,557,000 bus 
annually for the five years ended with 
the 1941-42 crop. 

The excellent crop this year is attrib- 
uted to the generally favorable weather 
conditions which prevailed throughout 
most of the corn belt from planting time 
last September and October up to the 
current harvesting season, and to a 7% 
increase in planting acreage over that 
of the preceding year. The failure of 
the crop last year was due mainly to 
drouth and reduced acreage. 

This year’s corn planting is estimated 
Officially at 10,971,000 acres. All indi- 
cations are that acreage abandonment 
has been very small. Last season, when 
10,226,000 acres were planted, abandon- 
ment was 57% of the total. During the 
five years ended with the 1941-42 crop, 
plantings averaged 14,660,000 acres an- 
nually, but the harvest area averaged 
only 10,548,000 acres. 

The Argentine corn carry-over on 
April 1, the beginning of the 1944-45 
marketing season, was about 5,000,000 
bus, one of the lowest on record. With 
the new crop estimated at 858,000,000 
bus, total supplies for the current mar- 
keting season will approximate 363,000,- 
000. This compares with only 140,000,000 
bus in 1943-44, but with 675,000,000 in 
1942-43 and 652,000,000 in 1941-42. 

The Argentine government has placed 
the surplus for export or carry-over 
from the current crop at about 220,000,- 
000 bus. Deducting that quantity from 
total supplies and allowing 75,000,000 
bus for normal domestic use during the 
next 12 months, the balance available 
for other purposes, such as fuel and 
increased feeding, would be around 68,- 
000,000 bus. The government has an- 
nounced that a small portion of the 1944 
crop will be used for the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS LAKE GRAIN COMMITTEE 
Burra.o, N. Y.—Raymond E. Endress, 

manager of the Buffalo Division of the 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., hag _ been 

appointed chairman of the Lower Lakes 

Grain committee to succeed Elwood L. 

Chase, GLF Mills, who has been named 

transportation director of the War Food 

Administration. Mr. Endress is imme- 

diate past president of the Corn Ex- 

change of Buffalo. Wayland P. Frost, 

Eastern States Milling Co., will succeed 

Mr. Chase on the committee as feed in- 

dustry representative. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GROCERY GROUP IN OHIO 
PROTESTS BREAD CHANGE 


SprinorietD, Onio.— Clark County 
(Ohio) Retail Meat and Food Dealers 
Association has protested against the in- 
crease in the price of bread per loaf, 
claiming that the margin of profit of the 
grocer drops with the boost. 
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Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 
tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 
painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board We off 
FRANK A. THEIS, President e ‘abliahe Bap nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President esta ed good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 

‘. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








WESTERN STAR = ‘Three Fine Flours.... 
K AN S A S ST AR of well earned reputation for 


assured high quality and invari- 


G O L D E N C R FE S T able baking performance. 
YYW ‘The WESTERN STAR MILL COMPANY 




















naw Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
W = BE A‘ J The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Om! of LIVERPOOL 



































ss Ss. i= suse Sap rages reettetrmnayes seen $4,904,187 
ita i i t, LET ET 500,000 
Any Grade— Any Quantity salsa Any Time Senin er Probestion of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
CHUBB & SON 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Uattel Btatce Managers 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION seucinaparsen ie, | John get On Nes out 
q MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. held by all leading millers Hurt Building ai A—.* Ga. 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT e 
“RBLODGETT’S”” Exceptional Bakery Flours 
RYE TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 ABILENE, KANSAS 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 











° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


















Unloading Barreled Flour From the Hold of a Liberty Ship After a Long but Safe 
Trip Over the Seas to a Port in Italy 





70,000,000 DOUGHNUTS 


(Continued from page 4.) 

used to make his sandwich was started 
on its way from the mill. The bread 
may have been baked in improvised 
ovens and delivered over treacherous 
roads to a mud-weary American Red 
Cross worker whose “kitchen” is a tent. 
But the gratitude of that wounded man 
is all the thanks the Red Cross wants. 

Until recently the flour used in pro- 
duction of Red Cross doughnuts was 
shipped in wooden barrels, as shown in 
the pictures. Both barrels and bags 
now are being used, depending upon the 
flour’s destination. Red Cross officials 
state that packaging in the old-time 
wooden containers will be continued “in 
shipments to England and other places 
where facilities for handling and cli- 
matic conditions are suited to their use.” 
Specifications for the bags designed for 


American Red Cross Clubmobile “Pennsylvania” Bringing Hot Coffee and Doughnuts 
to American Soldiers Working on an Airfield Somewhere in England 


meeting conditions elsewhere call for 
jute fabric with crinkle-kraft paper lin- 
ers. One large milling company sup- 
plying doughnut flour for Red Cross 
account furnishes duplex white parch- 
ment bags with lard pack linings. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROBATION GIVEN BAKER, 
GROCER ON STALE CHARGE 


Federal Judge A. E. St. Sure, April 4, 
convicted and placed on probation a 
Redwood City, Cal., bakery owner and 
a Menlo Park, Cal., grocer for joint 
violation of Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, which prohibits the return of 
unsold bakery products for credit or 
exchange. 

Placed on probation for six months, 
and warned against further violations of 
the law, were Alex Toso, owner of the 








MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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Ideal Bakery Co., Redwood City, and 
Salvatore Di Natole, proprietor of the 
Fremont Market and Fountain in Menlo 
Park. Both men were brought to court 
on a criminal information action filed 
by the U. S. Department of Justice. 
Judge St. Sure characterized the War 
Food Administration regulation as “a 





American Red Cross Clubmobile Workers Setting Up a Doughnut Machine Operation 
Under Olive Trees in a Camping Area in the Sicilian Hill Country 


Vent Funnels From a Knocked-Out French Battleship Furnished Metal for Ovens 
and Trays in This Improvised Red Cross Bakery 















good law, and one with which the entire 
baking industry should co-operate.” 

Pointing out that Toso and Di Natole 
were convicted for an offense involving 
only a few loaves of bread, he added 
that “if the big concerns are also violat- 
ing this order I would like to see them 
brought into court.” 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


™, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 










SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








GROWN 
MILES 
PORTLAND, ORHCON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 












Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | ._.:.- 


TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


q Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





x M. grey Mgr. Grain ‘Devt. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2ra1ony 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
oe Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 

500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

















FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Definition of Essentiality 

N the event there still exists in this 

country’s flour mills a few men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 26, here is a 
definition of an essential worker, as 
composed by Col. N. D. Dean, occupa- 
tional advisor to Minnesota selective 
service headquarters: 

“He must be possessed of intrinsic 
value greater than the rarest jewel from 
the diadem of a maharanee’s crown. 
His absence must cause such havoc that 
the employer will stand empty-handed 
in his ability to continue operations. 
Such a man must be the living exponent 
of professional and technical worth to 
the extent that the war effort will be 
immeasurably impaired by his with- 
drawal.” Then to emphasize his point, 
the colonel adds: 

“Selective service thinks this excep- 
tional individual in the state may be en- 
countered as frequently as would a 
megatherium cuvieri on a shopping tour 
along Nicollet Avenue.” 

Gosh, colonel! What big words you 
use. The zoological dictionary is lots 
of help when the colonel speaks. That 
animal was abundant during the Pleis- 
tocene age, but now is extinct, the zoolo- 
gists say. Now to find a geologist and 
ask him about the Pleistocene age. Then 
we'll have this matter of essentiality au 
figured out.—P. L. D., in Milling Pro- 
duction. 

A MACHIAVELLIAN MILLER 

Johann Thugut, who was born at Linz 
in 1736, was the son of a paymaster who 
had married Eva Mosbauer, the daugh- 
ter of a miller near Vienna. 

His father died when Johann was still 
a youth, and the mother was compelled 
to depend on the mill for the support 
of herself and her children. But the 
queen, Maria Theresa,-became interested 
in the case, and taking Johann from the 
mill, sent him to a school of oriental 
languages as a preparation for a diplo- 
matic career. 

In 1769 he was charge d’affaires at 
Constantinople, and two years later in- 
ternuncio there, where he secured the 
cession of Bukovina to Austria in 1775. 

He was a fair type of the Machia- 
vellian school of diplomacy,—unscrupu- 
lous, intriguing and selfish. For years 
he received an allowance from Louis XV 
for looking out for French interests 
while officially acting for Austria. 

Between 1783 and 1787 he lived in 
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WHAT PEOPLE ONCE THREW AWAY 


Yes, it is Waste Paper! 


It is practically 


everywhere—in files that are long since dead, for- 
gotten in cellars, attics, factories and warehouses. 


It accumulates daily. 
attention to it. 


and keep business going. 


Once nobody paid much 
Now it is needed to win the war 


You probably have 


some and getting rid of it will be a benefit. It 
will certainly be a benefit if you intend to use new 
paper because, without waste paper, enough new 


paper can’t be made. 


Don’t slow up the war effort or business activ- 


ity! 


Get that Waste Paper to a regularly estab- 


lished Waste Paper dealer! 


+ 
France and made heavy investments 
there, which were subsequently lost dur- 
ing the revolution. 

While Austria was at war with the 
revolutionists, Russia and Prussia an- 
nexed large parts of Poland. This so 
angered Francis II of Austria that he 
dismissed the ministers and made Thu- 
gut, in 1773, director of the foreign af- 
fairs of Austria, and later chancellor. 

Profiting from his own experiences, 
Thugut handled all secret matters him- 
self, with the aid of only two trusted 
clerks, carrying all the papers directly 
to the emperor and keeping no copies in 
the office. 

His policy was to combine Europe 
against the French revolution, with the 
understanding that Austria was to be 
rewarded for so doing. From 1793 to 
1800 the history of this effort is prac- 
tically that of continental Europe. 

But Thugut was leading Austria 
against the rising might of a general 
whom none of the Austrian command- 
ers could oppose. Napoleon won battle 
after battle, and finally the victory at 
Hohenlinden by Moreau forced Thugut’s 
He died in 1818 at Vienna. 

Sweden has the smallest bread and 
grain ration in all Europe. A Swede 
gets less than 6 oz a day to the nearly 
9 oz in a Finn’s ration, the 14 in a 
Dane’s, the 7 of flour and 9 of soft 
bread allowed a Norwegian. 


retirement. 
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BAKING IN MINNEAPOLIS 

As a result of a survey made by 
the Minneapolis Bureau, it 
has been shown that this city has 197 
bakeries—171 retail and 27 wholesale— 
employing 2,340 persons, and that they 


Research 


expect to maintain this employment 


after the war, Postwar conditions, of 
course, will depend upon whether or 
not consumers continue their present 
habit of buying bakery goods, after 
rationing is no longer imperative. 

The bakery industry in Minneapolis, 
according to the report on this survey, 
does a normal business of $11,980,000 
annually, much expanded from that figure 
now. The survey shows that the local 
industry is in good condition, solidly 
established, and is looking to the post- 
war period with confidence. 

None of the bakeries are planning ex- 
pansion of their plants and have in mind 
only routine additions to baking equip- 
ment for the reason that the plants at 
present are large enough and equipped 
sufficiently to take care of any normal 
increase in business. Most of the whole- 
salers, however, will need new trucks as 
soon as such equipment, is available. 

The survey indicates that the country 
delivery routes, curtailed during the 
war by gas and tire rationing, will be 
revived and expanded during the post- 
war period if bakers follow their pres- 
ent intentions.—American Baker. 
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Port-Siders 
M. MARSH, the flour mill ma- 
*chinery specialist with Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., made the statement a 
few days ago that all Minneapolis mill- 
ers are left-handed. 

And then he proceeded to demonstrate, 
without benefit of a roll stand, why Min- 
neapolis millers are left-handed. The 
roll-setting hand-wheel on the majority 
of stands in the Minneapolis mills is on 
the right side and it is only the miller 
with an extremely long arm, or swivel- 
jointed wrist that can adjust the roll 
with his left hand while feeling the stock 
with his right hand. So, of necessity, 
Minneapolis millers became left-handed. 


Of all smells, bread; of all tastes, salt. 


—English Saying. 


THE OLD TOWN MILL 
Our fathers’ fathers brought their corn 
And wheat to this old mill, 
The same old wheel, the same old brook 
Are grinding, grinding still; 
Untouched by greed of time or trade 
We find the old town mill. 


A charm is in this shady spot 
That lured our eager feet 

In school-day life full many a time 
Away from busy street; 

And with the vivid autumn hues 
That spot grew doubly sweet. 


No other trees such flaming hues 
So early in the fall 

Would wear, as those few maple trees 
That stood serene and tall 

Amid the elms, whose boughs outspread 
Above the old stone wall. 


We used to stand and watch the flume, 
With water rushing down, 

The rocks, half hid with moss and ferns, 
The timbers old and brown, 

The moss grown roof and busy wheel, 
Well loved by all the town. 


The mill in use and memories 
Has yet a place to fill, 
Though all the newer thoroughfares 
Show forth a modern skill; 
But crowned with beauty as of old 
A bides the old town mill. 
Erra Kent. 


Like bread, which the staler it is the 
more wholesome.—Ben Johnson. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Business and Editorial Offices: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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POPULAR GROUSING 


E always can count on receiving a certain num- 
W ber of letters approving or disapproving these 
weekly comments on the changing scene in the bread 
industries. We value these greatly because they 
render the inestimable service of keeping us informed 
on what interests or does not interest our readers. 
Without such response we never would know which 
comments we make, either casually or as the re. 
sult of research and what passes for thought, are time- 
ly and interesting and which are simply duds. 
: There are, however, two types of observation which 
invariably draw response from readers. One of these 
is when, just for the hell of it, we have a little pass- 
ing fun with somebody or some event that does not 
deserve to be taken seriously, such as the soundings 
off of public officials who overestimate their own im- 
portance and are largely alone in esteem for their 
own opinions. Nodding Providence surely is currently 
supplying enough of these to furnish fodder for 
whimsical comment to the full limitation of our space 
each week. 

But the lads we always can count on for cordial 
approval are millers on occasions when we stick our 
neck out and scold them for the ridiculous things they 
do in what always appears to be an effort to keep 
themselves from being prosperous and happy. In 
especial instance at the moment is the veritable round 
robin of approval of a piece we wrote a couple of 
issues ago grousing about the way a considerable 
part of the milling industry responded to an increase 
in the milling wheat subsidy—in their celebrating 
relief from the previous ceiling “squeeze” by throwing 
competitive conservatism to the winds and selling 
flour at the tail-end of the crop, despite an impending 
scarcity of good milling wheat, at the lowest proces- 
sing margins on this entire crop year. 

That little item of complaint brought in not only 
warm approval but a veritable bush fire of encourage- 
ment in such terms as “go ahead, give ’em the devil; 
they merit it, we among the others.” That, of course, 
was comforting, although it did not make any better 
sense than when a good samaritan is trying to help 
a friend over a tough spot and is rewarded only by 
insistence that he should “pour it on, I know I’m tight 
and I ain’t worthy your fre’nship or the love of my 
good wife, finist little woman in the world; pour it 
on, brother.” 

Of course the situation in the milling industry is 
not quite that bad. But it is sufficiently unsatisfactory 
and unpromising at the moment so that a considerable 
number of millers are worried about husbanding their 
previous fair earnings in the present milling year 
and carrying through to the end of the crop with a 
reasonably satisfactory total on the black side of the 
book. Fortunately, the increased tightness of wheat 
supplies is enforcing a certain amount of conserva- 
tism in trying to force flour on an unwilling market. 
It seems indeed fair to assume that this pressure, 
despite the improved prospect for the new crop, will 
bring some lessening of the force of inordinate price 
competition through the next few weeks. 

In point, we hear of millers—some of the largest 
in the country among them—who are limiting the ac- 
tivities of their sales’ staffs by absolutely requiring 
a green light from their wheat departments before 
accepting more than routine orders. Smaller millers 
are similarly wise in sticking somewhat closer to 
shore, even though some of them are yielding to 
temptation to play around a little with new crop 
sales. In considerable part the desire to keep up the 
unfilled order file probably is due to disappointment in 
realizing the promised volume of government busi- 
ness—but that is something else again. 

So, for the moment, it is pleasanter to commend 


ha to do any more grousing. And this we gladly 
0. 
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A FINE RECORD 


F  gedennge ss report to members of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation reveals the fact that it now 
has a membership roll of 509 milling companies, repre- 
senting 85% of the country’s producing capacity not 
only of wheat flour but of rye flour, durum products 
and granular grits. The roll shows a net gain of 
80 members over a year ago, 74 over two years ago 
and a total the greatest in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

We doubt if any other of the country’s great in- 
dustries made up of so many individual enterprises 
and scattered so widely over the whole nation can 
make a similar showing of loyalty to and pride in their 
own industry. While in some degree membership by 
a miller in the federation is self-serving, especially 
in troubled times, organizations do not thrive and grow 
in authority to represent their members on basis of 
self-interest alone. It is essential that they be be- 
lieved in, that they and their boards of directors, ex- 
ecutives and administrative officials command the con- 
fidence of the rank and file of the industry as a whole, 
the great establishments as well as the smaller en- 
terprises, with their so-widely varying interests and 
concerns. There also must be somewhere in the fabric 
the fine threads of friendship among the members one 
for another. 

We have been in reasonably close touch with the 
federation since the year it came into being as the re- 
sult of recognition of the need by a rather small 
group of millers of that day. Indeed, it was the 
privilege of this publication to lend an eagerly helping 
hand in its organization; and Mr. William C. Edgar, 
at that time editor, took great pride in organizing the 
first two “mass conventions” at Detroit and Niagara 
Falls. It even was our pleasant fortune, as a junior 
in this organization, to be called upon to lend a help- 
ing hand in making and carrying out the plans for 
these great pioneer meetings. 

Through the long years since then there have, of 
course, been many ups and downs—a few presidents 
of no great distinction or capacity for leadership, a 
secretary or two of limited ability and inclination to 
regard their jobs as franchises for time serving, all of 
the varying fortunes of typical trade associations. 
Yet, so far as memory serves us, there never was a 
time when the federation was biased in its activities 
as between large mills and small ones or as among 
the several highly competitive sections of a widely 
scattered industry. 

It is true that from time to time such beliefs have 
been held, even protests voiced, by one group or an- 
other; but lack of truth in them was probably best 
proved by the circumstance that the grouches were 
rather evenly distributed among millers of all sorts 
and locations, so that any bias that may at any time 
have existed obviously was shifting and changeable as 
the winds. Notable in evidence of unity was the signal 
service rendered fairly and equitably to every miller 
great and small and wherever he might dwell in the 
difficult time of World War I, when milling was the 
only great industry permitted self-government in the 
period of food control and acquitted itself with such 
honor and distinction. 

It unquestionably is because of these things that 
the federation enjoys the confidence of the entire in- 
dustry to the over-all extent that it does today. For 
not only does it now, by reason of its exceedingly 
capable staff, do a fine job with the industry itself 


A L 


but it has also won for millers an exceptional degree of 
confidence among those who, because of the dire needs 
of war, are placed in positions of essential authority 
not only over the industry as a whole but of the 


operations and activities of the least of its individual 
units. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WINDOW WASHER 


t epaktgingetd ago—we recall the date exactly, 

April 14, four days ahead of the anniversary of 
Paul Revere’s Ride—we signed up our 1944 income 
tax guess, enclosed a check for the wherewithal, tossed 
the envelop into the desk tray for mailing and sort 
of muttered to ourself, “well, there’s another one of 
those damned tax things out of the way.” 

To our surprise the man who was climbing around 
washing the windows spoke up, “them taxes and life 
insurance premiums sure do whittle a fellow down to 
size.” 

“Well,” we replied patriotically, philosophically and 
perhaps a trifle patronizingly, “I suppose we stay-at- 
homes shouldn’t kick, seeing paying the bill is about 
all we can do, living here quietly far from the war 
with our jobs and our homes, our comforts and our 
families about us.” 

“Sure right,” said the window washer, “only my 
trouble is I haven’t any family about me.” 

“Grown up and married?” we suggested. 

“No,” he replied, “but I’ve sure got five in the 
service—cleaned me out.” 

“Know where they are?” we inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” he responded. “My oldest boy’s been 
in Africa about two years; second one sailed last 
week for somewhere in Europe; when my third son 
went into the marines his wife thought she might as 
well be a marine, too; and then my little girl figured 
she’d not be the only one left and joined up with 
the Navy.” 

About the only thing we could think of to say as 
he folded up his ladder, collected his bucket, sponges, 
squeegee and one thing and another and went out was, 
“well, you’re certainly doing your part.” 

But to ourself we said, with perhaps a trifle dif- 
ferent feeling about the tax guess: 

“Huh, so you thought he was just a window 
washer?” 
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NEGATIVE SALESMANSHIP 
E all have heard and been warned against 
“negative salesmanship,” the kind typified by 
the query, “You wouldn’t care to buy any lead pencils 
today, would you?” 

Well, a first rate flour sales manager who does 
considerable personal calling on larger customers told 
us the other day how he made it work. He first 
explained that current prices on bakery flour are 
so absurdly low that he really could not afford to 
get into any price dog fight for orders; but, feeling | 
he should at least make a gesture of activity, he set 
out on a trip around the circle. 

He had the good fortune to spend the evening 
with the first baker he called on, but just gossiped 
about this and that, and every time the baker men- 
tioned flour he brushed the inquiry aside. Next 
morning he called the customer up.to tell him goodby 
and the instant greeting was, “Hey, what’s the 
matter with trying to sell me some flour? Haven't 
you even got a price?” 

“Certainly, I have,” was the reply, “but it is not 
competitive because, the way things are and with 
wheat getting scarce, I’m just not going to sell any 
flour at these fool prices.” And the result was—this 
is a true, not a fairy, story—the baker booked ten 
thousand sacks and everybody was happy. 

So the sales manager—who is known among his 
competitors as frequently a pretty cheap seller— 
adopted what he described as a “don’t give a damn 
attitude” for. the rest of his trip and booked several 
more thousand sacks ‘of flour at fair prices on the 
palest and sickliest market in months past. 
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Newfoundland’s Enriched Flour 
Order Pleases Canadian Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
pleased with the announcement that New- 
foundland will hereafter require all ship- 
ments of flour to that market to be 
enriched with vitamins according to the 
American standard. This decree will be 
effective on and after June 1 and it 
means that the following quantities of 
pure vitamins must be added to all ship- 
ments of flour from Canada: 

Thiamin (Vitamin B,) ...... 2.0 mg per Ib 
Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz) .... 1.2 mg per lb 


Micotinic Acigd 266s ecesescc 16.0 mg per Ib 


TOON. 066b.86.2.00 Cree re eiseber ens 13.0 mg per lb 


The added cost of this change will be 
about 20c bbl. 

The decision to make this improve- 
ment in flour was reached by the New- 
foundland Board of Nutrition following 
consideration of a letter from the Cana- 
dian National Millers Association with 
which was enclosed a copy of a brief re- 
cently prepared by A. W. Alcock, chief 
chemist of Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. This brief was written for 
use in educating the Canadian trade and 
consuming public as to the merits of 
flour enrichment on the American plan. 

Now that one of the most important 
of markets for Canadian hard spring 
wheat flour is definitely committed to 


this important nutrition improvement it 
will be difficult for the small group of 
theoretically-minded officials in the pub- 
lic health service at Ottawa any longer 
to maintain the position to which they so 
unwisely committed themselves and the 
Canadian government two years ago. 
Their ideas have been given an intelli- 
gent and sincerely co-operative test by 
the Canadian milling and baking trades. 
There has been no holding out on them 
at any stage of this game. In the last 
analysis the decision rested with the con- 
suming public at home and abroad. The 
answer was not slow in coming and has 
been clear to intelligent observers for 
some time. No amount of advertising 
or sales pressure could persuade the pub- 
lic to eat the bread which bore the 
brand expressing government approval. 

The next step in this unhappy per- 
formance is now up to the responsible 
department in Ottawa. A frank and 
friendly acknowledgment of its error is 
the easy way out. The trades concerned 
will co-operate in putting Canada back 
on the road to real and lasting progress 
towards the objective, which is simply 
and solely the health and physical wel- 
fare of all who use Canadian flour. 

A. H. B, 





HEAVY DEMAND FOR GRAIN 
FROM THE EAST EXPECTED 


Toronto, Ont.—The prospect in eas- 
tern Canada is that demand for western 
grain will be heavy all through the sea- 
son of navigation. Milling wheat is 
needed by mills in eastern Canada which, 
more than ever before, are now grinding 
flour for export. Large quantities of 
feeding grains will also be needed from 
the west by the eastern provinces before 
their own crops are harvested. 

Apparently there are plenty of boats 
available for grain carrying this season 
and the only cause of anxiety is the 
scarcity of stocks at the lakehead. The 
Dominion Bureau. of Statistics reported 
a total of 77,934,807 bus of all grain in 
this position on March 31, of which 49,- 
355,054 bus were wheat. 

Navigation is now open on the Great 
Lakes and this grain has been moving out 
rapidly. Whether or not railways will 
be able to move grain from country 
points eastward to the lakehead suf- 
ficiently fast to keep stocks at a level 
for steady lake shipment remains to be 
seen. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO GET HONORARY DEGREE 

Winnirec, Man.—H. E. Sellers, prom- 
inent member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and a past president of the 
organization, is among five citizens to 
be honored by the University of Mani- 
toba at the annual convocation on May 
12. Each will receive the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. 











PRODUCTION OF MILLFEED 
SHOWS UPWARD TREND 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of millfeed 
by Canadian flour mills in the seven 
months of crop year ending February 
totaled 475,787 tons as against 451,112 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. The monthly figures so far 
available in the current crop year are 
given in the following table together 
with the previous year’s monthly statis- 
tics: 








1943-44 1942-43 

Tons Tons 

SP Sr eee ae 63,862 61,255 
DOEEOOOe. costes ceeee botes 67,043 59,302 
Lay, . MEE EE CETTE 69,812 61,534 
ee Oe CEE Cr er 71,057 67,242 
SED sb cctnorretcesees 70,272 69,435 
SEE: © ¥'s-9-3 0-0 6.045 ob 000 «> 65,994 65,698 
ow Te eee ee 67,747 66,646 
or re ee 73,688 
68,503 

67,694 
62,185 
65,047 

788,229 


It would appear that the output of 
Canadian millfeed will be greater this 
year than iast while exports are smaller. 
So far they show less than 5% of the 
total production whereas in 1942-43 ex- 
ports were slightly under 6%. In some 
former years as much as 40@50% of 
the total Canadian production of mill- 
feed was exported. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DELIVERY QUOTAS EXTENDED 
WinnipeG, Man.—Canada’s grain de- 
livery quotas are being steadily extend- 
ed, and now roughly 90% of the stations 
in western Canada are on an 18-bu 
quota for wheat. This means that farm- 





ers may deliver up to 18 bus per author- 
ized acre provided space in the country 
elevator is available. 

Last week the general quota on oats 
was boosted from 15 to 20 bus per seed- 
ed acre, while open delivery quotas were 
declared for barley and rye. In an- 
nouncing these deliveries, the Canadian 
Wheat Board stated that producers 
must continue to have all deliveries re- 
corded in their permit book covering all 
grains. 

As space becomes available in country 
elevators producers may deliver all the 
barley and rye they may wish to market. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT SCARCITY PROSPECT 
HINGES ON CURRENT CROP 


Winnirec, Man.—Commercial disap- 
pearance of Canadian wheat stocks in 
1943-44 will total 425,000,000 bus, it is 
estimated in an analysis of wheat figures 
released by the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool. By next July Canadian wheat 
stocks may be 441,000,000 bus less than 
the all-time peak carry-over of 601,- 
000,000 bus at July 31, last year, the 
report states. Whether actual scarcity 
develops depends entirely on outcome of 
the crop now being seeded. 
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SHIPPING RELEASE PROMISED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised grain handling com- 
panies that, barring unforeseen develop- 
ments, the board expects to be able to 
remove all restrictions on shipments of 
wheat out of country elevators some 
time during the latter part of May. The 
delivery quota remains unchanged at a 
maximum figure of 18 bus per authorized 
acre. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOW IN EDINBURGH 

Lonpon, Ene.—In an industrial exhi- 
bition held recently in Edinburgh there 
were some outstanding exhibits pertain- 
ing to milling and baking. The interior 
of an Edinburgh flour mill was shown, 
by photographs, and also the interior 
of one of the most modern oat milling 
factories in the city. 

The baking of shortbread has always 
been one of the big industries of Edin- 
burgh, large quantities being exported 
to the United States, Canada and all 
parts of the world in pre-war days. At 
the exhibition this industry also was rep- 
resented by photographs, as for obvi- 
ous reasons it was not possible to stage 
any practical demonstrations in these 
days of war and limited ingredients, 
especially as regards butter and sugar. 

Space was given at the exhibition to 
another important industry of Edin- 
burgh, namely, carton and box-making, 
a natural and very necessary ancillary 
industry to the city’s manufacture of 
rolled oats and shortbread. Even in 
these days of shortage of materials a 
high standard of workmanship is main- 
tained throughout the industry as shown 
by the exhibits. 


- 


WESTON PROFIT HIGHER; 
NEW FACTORY IS PLANNED 


Toronto, Onr.—George Weston, Ltd, 
biscuit manufacturer, with head office jn 
Toronto, reports a net profit of $740, 
946 for the year ending Dec. 31, 1943, 
compared with $698,720 in previous year, 
This year’s net is after all charges in- 
cluding provision for income and ex- 
cess profits tax of $2,480,000 of which 
$360,000 is refundable. 

The company’s total tax payments for 
1943 to federal, provincial, state and 
municipal governments amounted t 
$3,490,529 which compares with $2,212, 
301 in 1942. 

During the year the company pur- 
chased the National Biscuit and Confec- 
tion Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, thereby 
acquiring manufacturing and distribut- 
ing facilities on the Pacific Coast. A 
site has been acquired in the town of 
Weston, a suburb of Toronto, on which 
it is planned to erect after the war a new 
factory to replace the present Toronto 
plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON BRANCH OFFICE TOUR 
Toronto, Ont.—J. B. Richardson, vice 
president of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., visited the To- 
ronto office of his company last week. 
He was making one of his customary 
visits to branches in eastern Canada. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA VISITOR 
Vancouver, B. C.—Clifford E. Soward, 
vice president of Maple Leaf Mill 
ing Co., Ltd., with headquarters at To- 
ronto, was a visitor to British Columbia 
last week. 





SE ESR OSAE ET RSL SERS SOME UEEIE:! tes, 
FROM SURPLUS TO DEARTH 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The chairman of 
the Saskatchewan Reconstruction 
Council, Dean F. C. Cronkite, 
Saskatoon, told the House of Com- 
mons reconstruction committee at 
Ottawa recently that there will be 
the opposite of cereal surpluses in 
less than four or five years. Infor- 
mation indicates he said, that wheat 
will not be used soon for the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol since this 
cannot be done economically un- 
less prairie farmers are satisfied to 


grow wheat at 20@25c bu. 





* * * 
SECOND DECORATION 
Toronto, Ont.—Major = Arthur 


Welsh, D.S.O.; who before the war 
was a feed dealer in Sunderland, 
Ont., returned recently on furlough 
from Italy and has been visiting some 
of his old trading connections in Tor- 
onto. The D.S.O., which was award- 
ed to him for gallantry in Italy, is 
his second decoration. He won the 
Belgian Croix de Guerre in the first 
world war. He is assisting in the 
Sixth Victory Loan Campaign which 
starts in Canada on April 24. 
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FLOUR MITES IN BRITISH 
HIGH EXTRACTION FLOUR 


Lonpoxn, Ene.—In the controversy 
which prevailed for some time prior to 
the stage when the British Minister of 
Food decreed that the rate of flour ex- 


traction should be raised from 75% to 
85%, those who advocated the abolition 
of white flour put forward the argu- 
ment that the lower rate of extraction 
deprived consumers of certain impor- 
tant elements of the wheat berry. Noth- 
ing, however, was said of the probabil- 
ity of coarser flour being conducive to 
certain things being in it which con- 
sumers would be better off without. A 
recent police court prosecution has thrown 


some light on this matter, 
Three defendants in Lancashire were 
summoned for selling an egg substitute 


containing flour mite eggs, and after 
hearing evidence for defense by a pub- 
lic analyst, Prof. W. H. Roberts, and 
an analytical chemist, F. Dodd, the mag- 
istrates dismissed the cases, it being 


argued by counsel for one of the defend- 
ants that it was impossible to avoid 
flour mite eggs in the present-day flour, 


and if anyone was liable it was the Min- 
ister of Food. 

Prof. Roberts said that the quality of 
the present wartime flour was such that 
it must inevitably contain flour mite 
eggs, which, under certain conditions, 
could easily incubate and infest the food. 
There was no way of extracting eggs. 
The sample ip the case in question had 
been kept at least two weeks after manu- 
facture. One of the reasons for infes- 
tation was the high percentage of mois- 
ture, about 4% higher than in prewar 
white flour. 

The professor explained subsequently 
that wartime flour contains more mite 
eggs because it contains more husk. In 
the case of flour used for household 
bread the time between milling and eat- 
ing does not allow the mites a chance to 
Flour kept in the house too 
long can become mite infested, but 
probably destroyed in the baking. 

Mr. Dodd, in his evidence, said he 
had never seen any present day flour in 
which there were no flour mites, which 
could cause nausea and vomiting. It 
may be remarked that one of the effects 
of bakers having to use 85% flour is 
that they must not sift it as was done 
with white flour, for in so doing they 
would remove part of the bran specks, 
which would contravene the regulations. 
It follows, therefore, that should any 
weevils or other flour pests be present 
they sre liable to go into the dough and 
be baked in the bread. 

Other extraneous substances also are 
liable to get into the bread, such as 
loose strands from the bags. There 
have been quite a number of claims for 
damayes made in the courts against 
bakers during the past two years in 
consequence of consumers alleging in- 
juries through getting various things in 
their mouths when eating bread and 


develop. 


other bakers’ products, but as far as is 
known the Ministry of Food has not 
issued any warning to the public of these 
risks. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPRATT’S PAYS DIVIDEND 

Lonvon, Enc.—Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
ships’ biscuits, dog biscuits, poultry 
feeds, etc., in Great Britain, has de- 
clared a net profit for the year 1943 of 
$382,670 against $410,650 in the previous 
year. The company has announced a 
dividend of 121%4%. At present it is 
mostly engaged in the manufacture of 
products for human consumption, espe- 
cially for the fighting forces. 
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BRITISH MILLERS REPORT 
FLOUR DEMAND MODERATE 


Demand for flour by 
the baking trade in Great Britain is re- 
ported as surprisingly moderate, and it 
is recalled that not so very long ago 
home millers used to blame the flour 
import trade for any falling off in their 
with bakers. This cannot be 


Lonvon, Ens. 





business 


the reason now as they all distribute the . 


same type of flour and the old days of 
competition are almost forgotten under 
the present simple and colorless system. 
It is held, however, that competition 
between sellers benefits the baker and 
the bread consumer. 

At present the price of bread is not 
based on the actual cost of flour, and 
as the selling price of flour stands at a 
fictitious level, far below what it should 
be in an open market in relation to the 


cost of wheat, some form of state con- 
trol and subsidy must operate. 

It is not the desire, however, of any 
one of the traders concerned that this 
kind of thing should become permanent. 
They all feel that there must be a return 
to free trading and competition. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CROPS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Lonpon, Eno.—A report given out by 
the Ministry of Agriculture states that 
at the end of 1943 the percentage acre- 
age in Great Britain of individual crops 
above the prewar level was: wheat 86.5, 
oats 52.8, cereals 80.9, potatoes 91.6 and 
vegetables 53.6. For the same period 
livestock showed an increase of 6.4% in 
total cattle, but there were decreases in 
sheep, pigs and poultry. 
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Farm Prices in England and Wales 
(including government payments) 


a2 
eS 
ce] ¢ 
3 2 4 
at aS 
Bo 2s 
42 uo 
ES ga 
~e _ 
Commodity—Unit— s a s d 
Pens MNES 6654 044.05, 416-x-6 40% 5 5 7 3 
sig, 2, BE ee Ree ee 5 2 10 5 
Lo . Ser ree 3 98 7 4 
Potatoes (Mainc’p), per 
SOM, BBOS WB. ccccccdscs 101 10 133 0 
Sugar beets, per ton, 2,240 
Re Pre ree eee 42 5 65 6 
Beis DOP PAUOU. 6 ockivcccs - Oe © Os 
Fat cattle, per live cwt 
SRE BOE, 06 6.0:00 6rraevees 45 6 62 7 
Fat cows, per live cwt 
SBE GOOD Keecscvecesecccs 25 10 38 4 


Fat sheep, 1 lb deadweight .. 10 1 1% 
Bacon pigs, per score 


TINE «656.0 5.5 dst 5, 0-0 0 12 4 19 8 
Pork pigs, per score dead- 
WED: .5.0.0.5.60: Od ade Se woae 13 «8 19 0 


Sows, per score deadweight 9 6 15 2 
Mes WUE BOO 6k cae swesies 15 28 1 





* BROADBALK WHEAT FIELD * 











The famous Broadbalk field of the Rothamsted Experimental Station in 
England, which has grown wheat for more than 100 years, is pictured above. 
The section on the left hand side of the picture has been fertilized each year 
while that on the right has had none since 1839. These are the controls against 


which the Rothamsted agricultural experts judge their experiments. 


Founded 


more than a century ago in an ancient manor at Harpenden, England, this in- 
stitution has been conducting experiments to improve world agriculture by 
investigations of farm pests, the importance of the use of fertilizers and general 


farming technique. 


FOUR TYPES OF FLOUR NOW 
MILLED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Eno.—These four types of 
flour are now milled in Great Britain: 

1. National flour, 85% extraction, now 
all wheat, (except when 214% rye is 
available), consisting of 45% imported 
wheat and the remainder home-grown, 
with the admixture of 10% imported 
(Canadian) white flour, 7 oz per 280 lbs 
of calcium and 2 lbs per 280 lbs of 
dried milk. This flour is used for bread 
making. 

2. All English wheat flour, 85% ex- 
traction. Used for biscuits 
confectionery products. 

a “Ee” “manufacturers’ ” 
flour, from which the germ has been re- 
moved, of 85% Used for 
self-rising flour and confectionery prod- 
ucts. 


and flour 
flour or 


extraction. 


4. “W” flour, or “wholemeal,” a special 
flour for making wholemeal and _ pro- 
prietary brown breads. 

These flours are all sold at the same 
price, namely, 38s 3d per 280 lbs, de- 
livered in returnable bags. 

There is still another type of flour 
known as “D” or damaged flour, which 
is used for feeding purposes. 

Imported flour is known as “G R” 
(government regulation) flour and is sold 
at 39s 3d per 280 Ibs, in nonreturnable 
bags. 

A rebate of 5s per 280 lbs is made 
to bakers on bread flours. 

Semolina, home produced, is sold at 


- 50s. per 280 Ibs delivered; soya flour 


at £33 5s ton, net cash, ex mill or store. 
It is retailed at 10c lb, unrationed. 
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United Kingdom—Cost of Food Subsidies 

The total cost, according to official fig- 
ures, of subsidizing food in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1943 was £205,800,000 


($1,029,000,000). The list of subsidies was 
as follows: 





> 
4 uo] = 
= s 8& 
a = s= 
- = ax 
5 Bo S& 
@ a2 + wt 
Pa ak 38 
4 = & oa 
=~ ~ ~~ 
Commodity— s da as ¢ 
Bread, per 4 lbs...... 0 9 a3 7 
Flour, per 6 Ibs...... 1 2% 1 9% $60.4 
Oatmeal, per 1 Ib..... 0 3% OO 56 J 
Meat, per 1 Ib— 
Home killed ....... » 2 2-89 
Cre 0 8% O 9% § 23.1 
Potatoes, per 7 Ibs... 0 6% 010% 28.6 
Eggs, per doz— 
Pair 2 0 3 9% 
rye ee 1 0 3 6% } 11.3 
Sugar (domestic), Ib. 0 4 0 56% 10.5 
Milk, per qt.......... 0 9 0 9% 10.5 
Cheese, per lb ....... a 1 8% 3.7 
Bacon, per Ib ........ 110% 1411 1.6 
149.7 
SUE CIOS 5.0 8 k-0:0  ciwenvs cae eas 56.1 
 , , WUE EUR ELITE TERT eee TTT ee 205.8 


The item ‘other subsidies” includes small 
subsidies on imported egg products, rice, 
canned fish, butter and milk products. It 
also includes larger amounts for fertilizers 
and animal feedingstuffs and an estimate 
of the operating cost incurred by the Min- 
istry of War Transport in the carriage of 
the imports of food to the United Kingdom. 
In addition it includes the sum of £20,000,- 
000 ($100,000,000) to subsidize the cheap 
and free milk provided under the National 
Milk Scheme and the Milk in Schoois 


Scheme for nursing mothers and children. 
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Stuffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BEHOLDER OF MYSTERIES—It 
is not remarkable that the Rev. Phillips 
Endecott Osgood, D.D., of Emmanuel 
Church in Boston, should define char- 
acter in terms of “the mill pond which 
gathers the flowing waters of the stream 
into its reservoir, but which grows slimy 
and foul unless the sluiceway is opened— 
the mill pond exists for the mill wheel.” 
Or, again, that he should liken character 
to bread “which has not fulfilled its 
destiny as long as it remains on a plate, 
even if it is the silver paten of the sac- 
rament—it only consummates its reason 
for being when it has ceased to be bread, 
because, eaten and assimilated, it is 
now new strength to the eater.” For 
Dr. Osgood for many years had as his 
pastoral field the Parish of St. Mark 
in Minneapolis, where he could not 
escape if he would the pervading atmos- 
phere of wheat, mills, flour and bread. 
He could even less escape this perva- 
sion in his own congregation, for the 
parish was and is deeply tinged with the 
men and fortunes of the breadstuffs 
trades. Since he is both mysticist and 
dramatist he made good use of this 
atmosphere. One of the fine pieces of 
trade literature (the adjective need 
not be dropped in his case, for it does 
not alter the value of the noun) appear- 
ing in THe NorrHwesterN MILuer’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number, published 
in 1923, was Dr. Osgood’s “Behold, a 
Mystery.” What this was about can be 
judged from a little of its beginning: 

“How many thousand thousand fables, 
myths and legends there are of gods or 
saints who have come unrecognized 
among men. It is evidently very pos- 
sible that we may not always recognize 
divineness when we see it. The most 
complete disguise it assumes is famil- 
iarity. Familiarity may not breed con- 
tempt; yet it surely lures us to indif- 
ference. We take even miracles, if often 
enough repeated, as ordinary routine. 
The most searching command our higher 
selves should put upon us is that we 
shall be awake to wonders, no matter 
how frequently repeated. 

“Here is the mystery of the wheat, for 
instance. In mid-America we live and 
move and have our being with the wheat. 
We glibly call it the Staff of Life. We 
sow and harvest, year in, year out; 
and we grow so accustomed to its life 
and use that perhaps we let slip the 
sense of its truth. In carload lots we 
handle wellnigh sacramental substance, 
and know it not. 

“Here and there some modern wheat 
farmer or miller recognizes the presence 
of the mystery. Peasant folk of-‘other 
lands may vaguely feel the aroma of 
the over-life of the wheat, for they are 
* still naive and unsophisticated children 
of the soil. Machinery, the problems of 
economic returns, of shipping, of effi- 





ciency, of chemistry of soil, of rusts, of 
politics, of intensified modernness, all 
these have not dulled their sensitiveness 
to its romance and its magic. This cen- 
tury of steam and steel and gasoline is 
noble in many ways; but if it robs us 
of simplicity, our mysticism and our 
sense of mystery, it will have wrought 
more harm than good. ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ 

“On a yellowed, tattered fragment of 
parchment dug from the sands of the 
Nile a few years ago there appear a 
few otherwise unrecorded words of the 
Carpenter of Galilee. Among them are 
these: ‘Blessed is he that can wonder: 
for he that can wonder shall reign.’ 
The truth is obvious; the man who is 
open-minded and aware of life will learn 
its secrets and come thereby into power 
over existence. The wonder of the wheat 
is a key to greatness of life to those 
who have ears to hear and eyes to see.” 

Here in matrix is the style of his cur- 
rent book, “Say I to Myself.” It is 
full of fine embroidery, both of word 
and of thought, characteristic of the 
highly sensitive person and powerful 
preacher that he is, “I,” in his concept, 
is the commanding self— 
more than what is known as conscience. 
“Myself” is the deciding active self in 
a practical world. Upon this premise 
Dr. Osgood constructs a delightful and 
unusual series of helpful homilies. Such 
a book very easily could become psycho- 
analytic for the pathological and abnor- 
mal, but it stays well inside the limits 
of psychological suggestion for normal 
human beings conscious of the need for 
greater spiritual strength and personal 
efficiency. It is a friendly talk on our 
basic characteristics and _ possibilities, 
with an accent—quite logically since he 
is somewhat more than a dabbler in art 
on his own account—on the artistry of 
life. 

In its main underlying philosophy, the 
book is a protest against the so com- 
mon present-day moral escapism which 
whines that we are mere helpless pawns 
under the pressure of outside forces and 
stimuli which no longer permit men to 
exercise free choice and free will. “This 
may be true,” says Dr. Osgood, “of 
those who have spinelessly capitulated 
their birthright and are now led by the 
nose at the tail of the chariot of chance, 
but it is not true of those who maintain 
their invulnerable integrity.’ We are 
still self-determining, he insists, and he 
repeats that “character is the sum total 
of consistent decisions we make for our- 
selves.” 

There is a chapter, still in Dr. Os- 
good’s prose embroidery, that boils down 
to the essence of a health column talk 
on the value of relaxation in these—or 
any—strenuous times. The long, the in- 


continuous, 


By Carroll K. Michener 











frequent vacation, is not enough. We 
must seize the interstices that lie mo- 
mentarily spaced between our instants 
of effort, like the pauses between heart 
beats. There are more opportunities 
to “let down” than we have _ utilized, 
says Dr. Osgood: “The time on the street 
car, the few moments in the automobile 
going to the next duty, the glimpses 
of blue sky between crowded office build- 
ings, or even as we plod through the 
muddy street on our errands a bit of 
reflected heaven in a mud-puddle, the 
singing line of a favorite poem in the 
back of one’s head, the smile at a play- 
ful puppy frolicking in the snow, of 
which a glance out of the corner of an 
eye has given a snapshot in the very 
midst of a grim problem’s discussion, 
the voice of a child heard through the 
window of a sickroom—any of these are 
opportunities for the Water of Life 
amidst the din and toil of existence.” 
And so is this so typically Osgoodian 
book—it is one of the Wayside Brooks 
of which he so persuasively speaks. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Carl 
Vitz, librarian of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, I have been thumbing through 
a two-volume work by William A. Ukers 
entitled, “All About Tea.” This monu- 
mental work (1,127 pages, and big ones 
at that) quite obviously contains what 
its caption claims. It is a pretty good 
example of what the flour industry ought 
to have, but does not have, in its field. 
The book is current (published in 1935) 
and available, which is something that 
cannot be said of most of the admirable 
but antiquated and out-of-print works of 
this kind on the subject of the Staff of 
Life. Mr. Ukers has written exhaustively 
(but not exhaustingly, although I haven’t 
time, what with the war news, to read 
it through—which might be a lot more 
profitable exercise than reading the war 
news, especially the useless but seductive 
tripe of the commentators). He deals 
with every conceivable aspect of tea— 
historical, technical, scientific, com- 
mercial, social, artistic. And for good 
measure he throws into the appendix a 
chronology, a dictionary and a bibliography 
of tea... . Mr. Ukers did the same kind 
of a job for coffee back in 1922. Wonder 
if he knows anything about flour? 


- 


Congressman Boren, chairman of a 
committee which has been investigating 
the paper situation for several months, 
and who is eager to do everything pos- 
sible to increase supply, emphasizes in 
his current comments evidences of care- 
less or wasteful use of paper by business 
men, and suggests that unless these wastes 
are eliminated, it will be difficult to im- 
prove the situation. In other words, it’s 
a case of practicing what is preached. 





PITY THE POOR BRITISH MILL- 
ER.—British millers and bakers are sub. 
ject to wartime complexities and_per- 
plexities, too, as evidenced by this com- 
munication to the editor of the British 
Baker from one of his readers: 


An Ode to the Bungers-Up of Flour Sacks 


I crave your attention 

To what, I may mention, 

Is a scandal that happens this day, 
For the respectable miller 

Is becoming the filler 

Of sacks, from a mill far away. 


Now the sinning old baker 

Who becomes the intaker 

Of the grist that is ground in the mill 
Finds the name on the bag 

Is merely a snag 

And the meaning thereon becomes nil. 


While the millers are pooling 

And with bran keep on fooling, 

Almost making the grist out of chaff, 

Their sack-filling capers 

Are giving us bakers 

The time for a thundering laugh. 

The British Baker’s explanation of the 
situation is that the complaining baker 
is registered under the government dis- 
tribution control regulation with three 
millers and draws his flour from one mill, 
getting it in all three millers’ sacks, 
“one miller bagging up for the other 
two.” 


ss 


A nice point of nationality is 
raised in an article by ¢‘Scribbler” in 
Milling, an English flour milling journal. 
The subject is Oliver Evans, the great 
millwright. Scribbler, reviewing the book 
on Oliver Evans by Greville and Dor- 
othy Bathe, speaks of Evans as “an 
English-American genius.” It is recited: 
“Of Welsh descent, Oliver Evans was 
born 13th September, 1755, in Newport, 
Newcastle County, Delaware, America, 
then a Crown Colony of England, so 
Evans was born an Englishman.” There 
is a baffling technicality here. G. Wash- 
ington might have thought himself an 
English gentleman prior to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but Virginia was 
not a crown colony, therefore he could 
not have been born an Englishman. He 
must have been sort of a man without 4 
country! 


“ 


Copy Cub, who pulls the “Rough 
Proofs” for Advertising Age, wisecracks 
that Flanley & Woodward “are a couple 
of good looking gals who will handle 
public relations from the woman’s angle, 
which may mean that they will never, 
never refer to the mistresses of the m- 
tion’s pocketbooks as 
Sally Woodward, you remember, used to 
be director of consumer and educational 
relations for General Mills, Inc., and 
charming and efficient she was as mis- 
tress of the numerous G. M. I. feminine 
(and possibly some of the masculine) 
public-persuading contingent. 


‘housewives. 
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COCIUOCG 


—SINCE 1877— 





The premier product of 
one of the Southwest’s 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op- 
erated for more than 
Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in ev- 


ery product. 


* 


‘The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Caliah lralialin 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











“Sweet Cream” 
Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning — 


we are pleased 








but not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
“Sunny Kansas’ 
even better than we 

* 41 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 


Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and-Export DOVER,-OHIO 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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Rising Demand May Bring Priority 








Control of Paper Shipping Sacks 


Use of Heavyweight icin teh for Millfeed Output Suggested as 


Growing Production Tends to Outstrip Bag Supply— 
Reuse Possibility to Offset Higher Cost 


WasuinetTon, D. C.—Growing demand 
for containers shows little sign of relax- 
ation and probably will result in further 


-controls to insure adequate supplies for 


flour milling and feed industry. Re- 
flecting the current feeling of pessimism 
at the War Production Board concerning 
pulp production, the Paper Shipping 
Sack Industry Advisory Committee has 
agreed in principle to issuance of a pref- 
erence order to facilitate acquisition of 
paper shipping sacks for essential uses. 
Milling trade officials: believe that the 
flour milling industry will be adequately 
protected when the order is issued. 

All paper shipping sacks such as sin- 
gle, duplex and multiwall for all pur- 
poses will be covered by the order. 
Sacks containing protective papers such 
as laminated asphalt sheets required to 
pack a large number of materials re- 
quiring strong and moisture-proof pa- 
pers will be under coverage of the 
projected order. 

Necessity for issuance of the prefer- 
ence order was concurred in by com- 
mittee after Tate Robinson, of the WPB 
Forest Products Branch, related the ex- 
tent to which paper is a critical com- 
ponent of war production. Final con- 
sideration of the planned order will be 
given by the industry committee at the 
next scheduled meeting May 9 

Rex Hovey, director of WPB Paper 
Division, told the industry meeting that 
increased production of kraft paper was 
necessary to meet demands which have 
resulted from substitution of paper for 
other packaging materials. Together 
with utmost economy of use, additional 
production of 50,000 tons of kraft paper 
per month will be required to meet re- 
quirements, Mr. Hovey stated. 

A special task committee reported to 
the over-all committee that approxi- 
mately one third of the present prod- 
ucts now using asphalt laminated paper 
sacks can be eliminated from L-279 and 
that successful substitutes can be ob- 
tained. Findings of the task committee 
were approved and amending action to 
L-279 may be issued shortly curtailing 
production under that order as recom- 
mended by the task group. 

From another angle, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation study of millfeed pro- 
duction raises doubt that cotton textile 
bagging materials will be sufficient to 
pack that commodity. The federation 
study, based upon Bureau of Census 
figures on flour production, reveals that 
millfeed production for 1944 may reach 
5,300,000 tons, a 20% increase over 1940 
production. Millfeed production in 1943 
was 5,104,000 tons, 16% over 1940, re- 
flecting output of granular wheat flour 
for alcohol production, 

While supplies of lightweight burlap 
are becoming easier the trade does not 
feel that it will be-available in the light- 
er weights in sufficient volume to pro- 
duce an estimated 1944 millfeed bag re- 
quirement of 106,000,000, according to 
the federation. 

As a hedge against inability to pro- 


cure lightweight burlap the federation 
recommends that millers examine the 
possibility of using heavier burlaps for 
a portion of their millfeed output. In 
taking this cautious position the federa- 
tion intimates that heavy production of 
other agricultural commodities such as 
potatoes will require increased burlap 
and will probably be allowed propor- 
tionately increased use of any easier 
lightweight burlap supply. 

The higher per unit cost of heavier 
weight burlap is admitted by the federa- 
tion but the reuse possibilities from the 
better quality product may offset the 
original higher expenditure and create 
stockpiles of used bags for future use. 
The recommendations of the federation 
are founded on information obtained 
from reliable trade sources, it.is stated. 

As a supplement to the WPB cam- 
paign to promote reuse of paperboard 
shipping containers, OPA has _ issued 
specific dollars-and-cents ceilings over 
used corrugated and solid fiber paper- 
board shipping containers to remove 
chaotic price conditions that have pre- 
vailed among emptiers who have hereto- 
fore been exempt from price control 
over these products when sold for reuse. 

Ceilings under the new regulation, 
MPR 529, effective May 1, will apply 


to all reused and reconditioned contain- 
ers regardless of size, shape,- style or 
kind of paperboard. Four basic ceil- 
ings covering sales by emptiers, dealers 
and other sellers are established in the 
regulation. They are as follows: 


Type of container— Cc eilings ew: 
$1.75 


Repairable (unsorted) ............ Be 
ROUGRRIS TMEBOFTOO)) 6.52.5. nce $2.25 
Reusable or reconditioned 

eS See ere $3.75 
Reusable or reconditioned (sorted 

by size and brand name) ....... $4.00 


These prices are on a delivered basis 
up to 10 miles from seller’s establis))- 
ment. Beyond that limit purchasers bear 
the delivery expense. Rail shipments are 
f.o.b. cars and if delivery is taken at 
seller’s door ceilings must be reduced 
25c ewt. To qualify within any cate- 
gory shipments must contain 95% or 
more of that classification. If shipments 
contain more than 5% waste paper the 
entire shipment must be based on weight 
of containers within the four established 
categories of the regulation and 
charge for the balance of the shipment 
may be made. 

Per hundredweight technique used in 
the regulation is new to industry practice 
and has been adopted by OPA as the 
most conveniently available method in 
view of the wide variety of container 
sizes and types but does not prevent 
pricing on a per box basis if prices so 
determined do not exceed ceilings 
established in MPR 529. Containers 
with surface tears or holes in the fiber 
are not considered reusable or repairable 
containers under definition of the order. 


no 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Waterproof Paper Bag 
Wins Society Citation 

A waterproof multi-wall kraft bag, 
developed for use by the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, was shown under a 
24-hour immersion test at the Stein, Hall 
& Co. booth during the recent packag- 
ing show sponsored by American Man- 
agement Association in Chicago. This 
bag has been cited by the American 
Chemical Society as the outstanding tech- 
nical packaging development created so 
far during the war. 

Made by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and 
using Stein-Hall Seam Gum F on all 
longitudinal seams, a fresh Aquatex bag 
packed with flour was immersed each 
night in a tank of water and taken out 
at the end of each 24-hour period so the 
show visitors could see that the bag had 
withstood the waterproof test. 

The successful use of this bag for 
war purposes is based on its multiple 
barriers against water penetration; the 
use of wet strength paper throughout, 
including asphalt laminated waterproof 
plies; a slack-filled package to resist 
abuse; a closure made with specially 
constructed tape which when wax-dipped 
yields 100% protection against water, 
and the use of waterproof adhesive on 
the longitudinal seams. 

Bags so constructed are successfully 
carrying subsistence items and _ vital 
chemicals to our armed forces through- 
out the world. These bags must resist 
all kinds of weather conditions, a wide 
range of temperature and _ humidity 
changes; insect infestation, tropical mold, 
and much rougher handling than that 
encountered in ordinary commercial 
shipments. 

Restricted for the duration to Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps use, this water- 
proof bag will be available for other 
purposes after the war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Scientists Will Obtain 
Ration Permits Locally 


Wasutneton, D. C.—Issuance of per- 
mits to scientific and other research 
agencies for the purchase of rationed 
foods will be transferred from the Wash- 
ington office to the district offices of the 
Office of Price Administration, effective 
April 29, that agency has announced. 





Those who engaged in food and nutri- 
tion research during 1942, the base pe- 
riod use, have had only to apply to their 
local boards for an allotment, but those 
who had no need for rationed foods for 
these purposes until after 1942 have had 
to apply to Washington for permits. 
The district office in the future will grant 
the requests, provided it is found “in 
the public interest” to do so. 

Scientists require ration foods for 
study of the foods themselves and for 
research in nutrition to determine the 
effect of the foods on human diets, OPA 
pointed out. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHIPPERS PLAN 8. D. MEETING 
The sixty-ninth regular meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board is 
to be held at Aberdeen, S. D., April 27, 
at which time F. S. Keiser, associate 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, will discuss the crop situation 
and car supply for 1944. J. George 
Mann, of Northrup, King & Co., Minne- 
apolis, is genera] chairman. 
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“BEST YET” 


With advantage of the service of more than 
30 country buying stations in the choicest 
wheat country of western Kansas .. . 


We submit “Best Yet” as an unquestioned 
priority quality flour priced and sold on 
proved merit. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 





CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 





EXTRA Panes 


Nd 7FLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 





“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





















. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














hoon 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Telephone 85991 ["™" 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure. White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


“HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





C 





PERCY KENT BAGS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








a e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Shiverdecker 


Guy T. 


. on chemists’ program .. 


Guy T. Shiverdecker, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, is one of the speakers on the 
program of the coming annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in Minneapolis, May 22-24. He 
will discuss the preservation of bread 
quality under present wartime restriction. 
Mr. Shiverdecker is in charge of produc- 
tion for the Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co. 


Harley B. Hobbs, sales and advertising 
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Harley B. Hobbs 


. to new advertising post. . 


manager of Victor Chemical Works, has 
resigned effective May 1, to become as- 
sociated with Cruttenden & Eger, adver- 
tising agency, Chicago. Mr. Hobbs has 
had 23 years of service with Victor. He 
is an enthusiastic advocate of home bak- 
ing and believes that in this way the per 
capita consumption of flour will be in- 
creased. In his new association he will 
devote his time to the advertising and 
promotion of food products. 





Mostty PERSONAL 


vW 





HAPPY DAYS 

Millers who think they have troubles 
and who envy the life of federal bureau 
executives should talk to H. O. Davis, 
formerly with the Consolidated Milling 
Co., Wichita, now head of the Office of 
Price Administration for Kansas. “I 
would regard it as a wonderful vacation 
to get back into the milling business,” 
said Mr. Davis, 


VACATION 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., spent a few 
days of vacation in the Grand River 
dam country in northeastern Oklahoma. 


EASTERN JAUNT 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., is spend- 
ing a fortnight calling on connections 
along the eastern seaboard. 


DOWN SOUTH 

I. E. Smith, assistant sales manager 
of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
Ill., visited in Nashville last week with 
the local sales office and plant. 


BACK HOME 


F. Bernard Evers, president of the 
American Bread Co., and Sam Corkran, 
of the Nashville office of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., have re- 
turned from Augusta, Ga., where they 
attended the annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Association. 


SAD STORY 

Farmers are really crying for mill- 
feeds, according to C. B. Moore, vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., who has just returned 
from a business trip to southwestern 
Missouri. He told of going into feed 
stores in that area and seeing farmers 
and other feeders in the feed stores beg- 
ging for millfeeds. Some of them ac- 
tually shed tears, said Mr. Moore. They 
are also short of protein feeds for their 
dairy herds and other stocks. 


BOSTON CALL 


H. W. Pettibone, vice president and 
sales manager for Washburn Crosby 
Co., eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, visited the company’s Bos- 
ton office recently. 


CONV ALESCING 

Fred LL. Cobb, president of Cobb’s 
Sunlight Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., is 
confined in a Rochester, Minn., hospital 
following a spinal operation April 19. 
He is reported to be progressing satis- 
factorily. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: A. B. Marcy, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn; O. J. Spaul- 
ding, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo; P. H. Baum, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Darwin Cox, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling 
Co. 


CONVENTIONEERS 


Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. Cor- 
nelius & Son, and secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc; M. C. Ath- 
erton, of the Snell Milling Co; D. V. 
Johnson, of the Tennessee Grain Co; 
Jack Morris, of the Cherokee Mills; 
C. C, Cowan, of the Southland Mill & 


Elevator Co; Cohen T. Williams, of the 
Royal Flour Co; Cohen E. Williams, of 
Cohen E. Williams & Sons; W. C..Baird, 
of the Baird Brokerage Co; P. G. Bush, 
of the Bush Brokerage Co; Foots Clem- 
ents, of the Monsanto Chemical Co; 
Glenn Fite, of the Victor Chemical 
Works; John Suggs, Albert Werthan 
and Tom Bennett, of the Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, have returned from 
Birmingham, Ala., where they attended 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., which was 
held at the Tutwiler Hotel on Aug. 19. 
OUT WEST 

L. J. Boucher, eastern sales represen- 
tative of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., with headquarters in New York, 
visited the home office in Minneapolis 
over the week-end, and will go to Kan- 
sas City before returning home. 


0; 3: Vib’ 
A. W. Sellers, of Federal Grain, 


Ltd., Winnipeg, was a visitor on the 
trading floor at Minneapolis last week. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Gordon S. Dodington, general sales 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor this past week, leaving 
there April 23 for Winnipeg. 


ALABAMA TRIP 

Cohen T. Williams, of the Royal Flour 
Co., Nashville blending plant, is making 
a business trip through Alabama where 
he is calling on the flour trade. 


FLORIDA VACATION 

James M, Quilty, of the Hallet & 
Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis, is vaca- 
tioning at Miami, Fla. 


TO HOME OFFICE 

William E. Derrick, regional vice pres- 
ident at New York for. the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is making 
his semi-annual visit to the home office. 
NEW YORK VISIT 

Harry D. Liggitt, technical advisor 
in the sales department of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, spent 
several days in New York during a tour 
of eastern flour markets. 


CANDIDATE FOR OFFICE 


Mrs. Peggy Perdiue Moller, secretary 
of the American Millers Association, is 
a candidate in the May 2 primary for 
nomination to the office of prosecuting 
attorney of Grant County, Indiana. 


ALL-OUT DRIVE 

V. R. West, chairman of the milling 
committee on the Minneapolis waste 
paper drive, reports that the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has turned in eight 
carloads of paper, or approximately 
240,000 Ibs. Some of this waste is 
company records dating back almost 75 
years. 
MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 

John J. Kovarik, vice president, In- 
ternational Milling Co,, Buffalo, and 
Gordon H. Clark, mill manager there, 
are both visiting headquarters of the 
company in Minneapolis. 


RADIO DISCUSSION 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and Dave Thomp- 
son, associate editor of Prairie Farmer, 
will discuss “The Importance of Soy- 
beans as Human Food in Wartime and 
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Testimonial 


Kansas, City, Mo.—His long time 
friends and associates in the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. presented Charles 
A. Barrows with a handsome wrist watch 
at a dinner in his honor April 19 to bid 
him good fortune in his new position 
with Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis. John W. Cain, president of 
the Midland company, presided and led 
off in recalling many interesting incidents 
in the organization’s history during the 
27 years Mr. Barrows has been identified 
with it. Gordon B. Wood, sales man- 
ager, told how Mr. Barrows and he met 
as fellow army air corps trainees dur- 
ing the last war, and how it was partly 
due to that friendship that Mr. Wood 
came with the company. The dinner was 
at the Muehlebach Hotel. 





Peacetime” over WLS on the Prairie 
Farmer Discussion Club program April 
27 at 6:45 p.m. 


GRAIN SALUTE 

J. L. Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, was 
guest speaker on the recent “Your 
America” radio show, sponsored by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which saluted 
the grain industry of today. 


HOME OFFICE VISIT 


Fred A. Quigley, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is in Minneapolis for a few days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TALKS ON CEREAL CHEMISTRY 
Totepo, Ou10o.—Dr. Morris J. Blish, 

supervisor of protein research, Amino 

Products Co., Toledo, spoke on the sub- 

ject of “Cereal Chemistry” at a meeting 

ing of the Toledo section, American 

Chemical. Society, University of Toledo, 

last week. 








Giles L. Findley 


. . public relations director .. 


Giles L. Findley, a veteran newspaper- 
man, has been appointed head of the 
public relations department of the Min- 
neapolis office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
The ‘appointment, announced by Robert 
B. Donnelly, vice president of the agency, 
brings a man with almost 20 years of 
newspaper and press association expeti- 
ence to the post. Assisting Mr. Findley 
in his new position will be Henry R. 
Underhill. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


kx «kek * 


w. B. Lovvorn, representative of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
has been notified by the War Depart- 
ment that his son, Lt. E. Hewett Lov- 
yorn, is missing in action after a raid 
over France. Lt. Lovvorn, who had 
been stationed in Italy as a navigator 
on « bomber, received his wings at 
Hondo Field, Texas, and left for over- 
seas duty last November. Mr. Lovvorn 
has two other sons in service, Lt. Wil- 
liam B. Lovvorn and Pvt. Dixon Lov- 








yorn 


* 


‘ 


Word has been received from the War 
Department by R. Reichelt, bakery shop 
operator of Milwaukee, Wis., that his 
son, Pvt. Robert Reichelt, 179th In- 
fantry, died of wounds somewhere in 
Italy in February. Pvt. Reichelt had 
been associated with his father in the 
shop before entering service. 


* 


Ralph Wittgraf, formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now located 
at Sheppard Field, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
He was inducted at Fort Snelling, Min- 
neapolis, a few weeks ago. 


* 


Addis O. Thomas, who recently re- 
turned from England, has received an 
honorable discharge from the signal 
corps of the army and has again taken 
up active management of the Thomas 
Milling Co., Marion, Ind., with his fa- 
ther. 

* 


William R. Wolfgram, Jr., HA 2/e, 
son of William R. Wolfgram, Sr., press- 
room foreman of the Miller Publishing 
Co, recently wrote a V-mail letter to 
his parents telling of his whereabouts 
in the only way he said would get past 
the censors. He wrote as follows: “I’l) 
describe our place and how we got here. 
After leaving where we were before we 
left for here, not knowing we were com- 
ing here from there, we couldn’t tell 
whether we had arrived here or not. 
Nevertheless, we are now here and not 
there. The weather here is just as it 
always is at this season. The people are 
just like they look.” The censor left 
in every word. : 





OQpiruary ~ w 


J.d. ROSS 


J. J. Ross, president of the J. J. 
Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, 
Oregon, died April 14 as a result of 
injuries sustained earlier in the week 
when he fell while working in his gar- 
den. He was 77 years old. The son of 
‘mill builder and flour mill operator, 
Mr. Ross followed in the path of his 
father. As a young man, he joined the 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, rising 
‘o the superintendency of the plant be- 
fore coming to Portland as Pacific 





Coast representative of that company. 
In 1908 he organized his own mill fur- 
nishing company and built a manufac- 
turing plant. Active in Portland civic, 
business and church circles, Mr. Ross 
was for many years an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Portland. Sur- 
vivors include his widow and 
grandchildren. 


two 


JACOB RUSKIN 

Jacob Ruskin, president and one of 
the founders of the Penn Mutual Gro- 
cers Association, an eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey co-oper- 
ative, died suddenly on April 22 from 
a heart attack. He was 44 years old 
and resided in Philadelphia. Mr. Rus- 
kin was active in the National Organiza- 
tion of Retail Grocers and, as a member 
of several of its committees, assisted 
Office of Price Administration execu- 


tives in the establishment of price ceil- - 


ings and other wartime regulations. 


DAVID A. KYLE 

David A. Kyle, retired general agent 
at Minneapolis for the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, died April 
18. Mr. Kyle, a long-time member of 
the Traffic Club, had been in failing 
health for the past two years. He is 
survived by his widow and a married 
daughter. 


JOSEPH BOMSTEIN 


Joseph Bomstein, who was in the flour 
jobbing business in New York for 30 
years, died April 16, at the age of 65, 
of a heart ailment. He had been in 
business for himself during the last 15 
years and previous to that was with 
Gross Bros. 


WILLIAM LANNING 


William Lanning, for more than 25 
years city salesman for the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, and for the last 
several years an automobile salesman, 
died April 18 of heart disease. He was 
63 years old. 


ABRAHAM LAX 

Abraham Lax, 56, of Pearl & Lax, 
wholesale grocers of Philadelphia, died 
suddenly as the result of a heart attack 
on April 11. 
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TO DISCUSS CONVENTION 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
hold a meeting on April 27 in the Bourse, 
where matters of importance relative to 
the approaching convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors 
in Cleveland, May 21-22, will be con- 
sidered. 
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OFFICE MOVED 
New York, N. Y.—The Raymond- 
Hadley Corp., New York flour distribu- 
tors, has moved its office to 27 William 
Street, New York 5. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 


W. L. HEALD RESIGNS POSITION 

Denver, Coro.—W. L. Heald has re- 
signed his position as chief chemist of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
effective April 20, George M, Hopfen- 
beck, vice president of the company, has 
announced. 

Mr. Heald recently completed an ex- 
pansion program of the company’s cereal 
laboratory and bakery research facili- 
ties. 

Prior to his connection with this com- 
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pany, Mr. Heald had been associated in 
a similar capacity with several other 
milling organizations, including Omar 
Mills, Kansas Flour Mills,:and the W. 
E. Long Co., of Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULIO H. VALDES CHOSEN 
MIDLAND EXPORT MANAGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Julio H. Valdes, 


for nearly 25 years Latin American rep-’ 


resentative for the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co,, Kansas City, has been named 
export sales manager to replace Charles 
A. Barrows who resigned last week, it 
has been announced by John W. Cain, 
president. Mr.- Valdes, who formerly 
lived in Kansas City, will move from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Kansas City. 
He and Mrs. Valdes are en route now 
and will arrive in Kansas City shortly. 
A frequent visitor at the Kansas City 
office, Mr. Valdes is: fully familiar with 
the Midland company’s extensive export 
operations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES A. BARROWS 
TAKES VALIER POSITION 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Charles A. Bar- 
rows, for a number of years associated 
with Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has resigned to become assistant 
manager and southeastern sales director 
for Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis. He assumed his 
April 24. 

Mr. Barrows succeeds A. 








new duties 
G. Ehern- 
berger, who for more than seven years 
has been southern sales director for 
the Valier company. Mr. Ehernberger 
was forced to resign because of his wife’s 


‘a subsidiary mill. He 








Charles A. Barrows 


health, which, according to physicians, 
requires a dry climate. 

Starting with the Midland company 
as a secretary, Mr. Barrows worked up 
through the office gaining experience in 
virtually every department. For many 
years he was sales manager for Black- 
well (Okla) Milling & Elevator Co., 
also served as 
export manager of the Midland company 
and assumed the responsibility of south- 
ern sales for the Midland 
In his new position 


company 
about a year ago. 
no plans have been made for his con- 
tinuing his export activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ehernberger for the 
present are visiting their relatives in 
Nebraska. 
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“70 PINE STREET 





| Top-Flight Commodity Service 
for the TRADE 


Fr you are interested in top-flight commodity 
service, consider these facts: 


¢ Our extensive contacts supported by our 
broad wire service, plus the fact that sixty 
of our eighty-five offices are located in terri- 
tories where commodities are either grown or 
processed, enable us to gather pertinent in- 
formation on any commodity quickly. 


¢ Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 


¢ If this is the kind of commodity service that 
appeals to you, why not consult an executive 
in either our home office, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, or in another of our offices nearer your 
own location. He will be glad to tell you more 
about what we could do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commeodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


= 


TUTTLE ee ET TOUTE 


CO 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Mills of the South- 
west sold only 33% of capacity 
34% previous week and 28% year ago. 
Mills have slim back- 
Directions spotted; sellers’ pressing for 
business despite cloudy wheat picture. Fam- 
ily business still disappointing. Clears some- 
what stronger because of lively mixed car 
Operations about unchanged. 
Prices deteriorated somewhat; 
being able to get 
press for business not likely to re- 
sult in lower prices than present basis. 
Quotations April 22: 


Demand spotted. 


established brands of 

family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 

$3.30, standard patent $3.25, straight grade 

clears $2.65@2.85, 

H grade $2.40@2.60. 

One mill reports domestic bus:ness active, 
ll. 


Mills report sales ranging 23@ 


200% of capacity. Shipping directions slow 


patent $3.60@3.65, standard patent $3.35@ 
patent $3.20@3.22. 

50 to 100%; quotations peenay. 

consumers not taking 


Prices holding some below ceilings. 


directions dragegy. 
No improvement in slow demand; 


hold at recent levels—65 to 70% of capacity, 
prevailing for some time has 


ture, with prices ranging from $4.15 to $4.30 
; considerable accumulation; 


ash in 100’s at ceiling $3.52 delivered T. C. 
> 

THE NORTHWEST 
aside from little army 
of importance three lots bought by 
amounting to 100,000 
r trade remains uninterested, 


Prices no worse than last two weeks. 


aggregated 62% 


, flour, enriched $4.10 @ 4.50, 


including Duluth: 
indicate production down at least 10% from 
, due to lack of shipping 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


business being done. 


patent $3.20@3.47, first clear 


winter short patent $3.38@3.57, 








, 


standard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35 
@ 3.60. 

St. Louis: No particular change in sit- 
uation. Demand indifferent. Bookings con- 
sist of mainly scattered one and two car 
lot orders to bakers for prompt to 120 days. 
A few cars of cake for immediate ship- 
ment placed on books. Clear demand im- 
proved. Prices unchanged. Small bakers 
buying present requirements only. Ship- 
ping directions improved. Quotations, April 
22: soft wheat baker patent (ceiling price) 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily soft wheat short patent $4.29, straight 
and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
wheat baker patent (ceiling price) $3.53, 
family short patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 
95% $3.43, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring 
wheat baker short patent $3.53, straight 
$3.43. 


Toledo: Sale of flour has been so slow 
and of such small volume for so long that 
stocks of soft wheat flour must need re- 
plenishment, but dullness continues, Pro- 
duction showing tendency to fall off gener- 
ally. 

EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales continue light; trade far 
more interested in cleaning up old book- 
ings than in making new _ purchases, 
Liquidation of old bookings slow; some 
pressure exerted to increase directions con- 
siderably below geared up productive ca- 
pacity. Lack of directions has created 
tight situation in by-product volume. Some 
indications present lull may soon break, 
particularly in directions. Trend placid 
and uninteresting to sales managers. Clears 
strong at recent advance. Foreign trade 
routine. 

Quotations, April 22; spring first patent 
$3.80; spring standard patent $3.70; spring 
first clear $3.20; hard winter short patent 
$3.80; hard winter 95% patent $3.70; hard 
winter first clear $3.25; soft winter short 
patent $4.13; soft winter straights $4.08. 

New York: Business practically at stand- 
still. No interest by jobbers or smuller 
bakers. Only sales reported are to one 
large chain baker who purchased directly 
from mills at prices considerably below 
those offered in routine trading. Whole at- 
mosphere listless; lacking pressure of buy- 
er-interest, prices remain largely nominal. 
On standard grades, springs and Kansas 
levels parallel; on clears, many better south- 
westerns equal springs; those of poorer 
quality going considerably lower. Shipping 
directions spotty. Brokers feel brisk buy- 
ing of three or four weeks ago has taken 
care of slackened consumption; hope soon 
for some factor to stimulate lethargy into 
sales interest. 

Quotations, April 22: spring high glutens, 
$3.85@3.90, standard patents, $3.60@3.70, 
clears, deferred shipment, $3.30@3.55, im- 
mediate, $3.20@3.45; southwestern high 
glutens, $3.68@3.80, standard patents, $3.60 
@3.70, clears, $3.10@3.35; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania, $4.05@4.10. Pacific 
Coast, $3.75@ 3.78. 

Boston: Business dull; trade disinterest- 
ed. Agents concentrated getting past com- 
mitments worked off in hope trade would 
soon be ready to take on new business. In 
spite of dullness very little sharp-shooting 
on prices reported, apparently reflecting 
tight situation on cash wheat. Some buyers 
looking ahead to announcement of May sub- 
sidy rates. Business extremely light; con- 
sists entirely of minimum carlots for fill-in. 
Baking and jobbing trade about equal. 
Family trade sluggish; with shortening 
point-free retail sales may improve. Ship- 
ping directions fair. Prices steady. Quo- 
tations, April 22; spring high gluten 
$3.84@3.87, short patent $3.74@3.77, stan- 
dard patent $3.64@3.67, first clears $3.54@ 
3.57; southwestern short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67; Texas short 
patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@ 
3.67; soft winter patent $4.25@4.27, straights 
$4.17@4.25, and clears $4.07@4.10. 

Philadelphia: Market generally very quiet. 
Sales in most cases limited to scattered fill- 
in lots.“ Prices generally well sustained 
despite slow demand and poor shipping di- 
rections. Steadiness due largely to difficulty 
mills have been experiencing in securing 
wheat supplies, even at full ceilings. Not 









much improvement in general demand an- 
ticipated in near future. Many brokers are 
bought ahead for as much as 90 to 120 days 
and, with greatly improved wheat crop pros- 
pects, tendency is to whittle down backlog 
while awaiting fresh developments. Quota- 
tions April 22: spring wheat short patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first spring 
clear $3.40@3.60, hard winter short patent 
$3.78@3.80, 95% $3.68@3.70, soft winter 
straight, nearby $3.45@3.60. 


Pittsburgh: Business extremely dull. Mills 
pressing for business only on immediate de- 
liveries, sales made 20c cwt below ceilings 
on short time delivery. Clears have firmed 
up, advancing 5c over last week in quota- 
tions. Mixed cars sold with clears. Bakers 
in rural towns placing few small orders. 
Family flour sales at lower figure. Shipping 
directions further stepped up with deliv- 
eries splendid. 

Quotations, April 22: hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.56@3.76; straight $3.50 
@3.66; high gluten $3.70@3.85; first clear 
$3.29@3.65; spring wheat bakers’ short 
patent $3.60@3.75; standard patent $3.50@ 
3.66; high gluten straight $3.75@3.85; first 
clear $3.52@3.65; soft winter bakers short 
patent $4.60@4.83; intermediate $4.15@4.24; 
straight $3.95@3.99. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Market dull, no incentive 
for purchases for future delivery as buyers 
await new crop. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours in best demand. Prices unchanged. 
Shipping directions holding up. Quotations, 
April 22: hard spring wheat flours, family 
patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standard 
patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, first clear 
$3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat 
family patent $3.75, bakers short patent 
$3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft 
wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, straight 
$3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 


Nashville: Sales light; only occasional car 
hard wheat low protein 95% and few scat- 
tered lots soft wheat 95%. Soft wheat 
quotations averaged 20c premium over hard, 
Buyers have fair sized contracts or stocks. 

Mills report practically impossible’ to 
secure any kind of wheat from any location. 
Some millers believe wheat will loosen up 
when spring plowing is in full swing. There 
is plenty of wheat, as well as corn, oats 
and barley, but farmers and growers un- 
willing to sell at present ceiling. Local mills 
indicate only have about 30 days’ supply. 

Bakers’ sales to restaurants and shops 
have fallen off since war maneuvers in mid- 
dle Tennessee have ceased. Large bakers 
report no new purchases; small bakers buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Prices about unchanged. Shipping direc- 
tions fair. Quotations, April 22: soft wheat 
bakers short patent $5.05@5.10; standard 
patent $4.95@5; hard wheat bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.77; standard patent $3.65@ 
3.70; soft winter wheat family short patent 
$5@5.10; standard patent $4.85@5; straight 
$4.70@4.85; clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market shows some improvement 
both in new business as well as increased 
milling operations. New business not large 
but shows change in trend. Milling opera- 
tions show good improvement due to better 
shipping instructions on government orders 





and expected to increase with opening of 
navigation to Russian ports. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: Mills faced with serj-. 
ous difficulty in matter of labor, availabic 
supply inadequate to take care of heavy ex. 
commitments and 
Mills booked with orders from 
British Ministry of Food until end of June, 
afraid to commit selves for July. 
kets in West Indies buying freely, first al. 
location of mutual aid on this account just 
about cleaned up. Domestic prices at ceil- 
export price to U.K. 
tions, April 22: domestic, 
, seconds, $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
track, Toronto-Montrea] 
add 10c extra where cartage is 
performed. For export, government regula- 
$9.40 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., 
May-June seaboard. 
Winter wheat flour scarce. 
sales sometimes made.at higher levels than 


top patents $5.05 


winters, secondhand jutes, Montreal freights, 
Little or no winter wheat finding way to 
market, most mills grinding springs. ic 
Quotations, April 22: $1.12@1.14 
shipping points, 


Domestic demand continues 
good; no new export business. 
booked up into July. 


top patent springs for delivery 


Columbia boundary, 
second patents to bakers,- $4.60. 

Hard wheat flour sales fair- 
acute shortage of soft wheat 
Export business almost 
entirely confined to war contracts, western 


grind continues. 


domestic and war contracts offered. Domes- 
: hard wheat flour sales to stores low j 
comparison with previous years, big volume 
of sales to large baking operators. 
Supplies of hard wheat grinds fair; western 
mills turning out domestic i 
tween war contracts. 
i Cash car quotations on basis of 
$5.40 for first patents, 
seconds or bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. Old supplies of soft wheat flour 
from Ontario mills almost exhausted, 
shipments not expected until early in fall. 
Available soft wheat flour firm at ceiling 
level of $7.50 to trade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





increasing scarcity and high price of ground 


wheat, oats, barley, centers interest on mill- 


reduced, basis Kansas 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago 
May July May July 
April 19 .... 165% 164% 173% 168% 
April 20 .... 165% 165 173% 169 
April 21 .... 165% 165 173% 169% 
April 22 .... 165% 165% 173% 169% 
April 24 .... 165% 165 173% 169% 
April 25 .... 165% 165% 173% 170% 
r CORN 
Minneapolis Chicago 
May July May July 
April 19 ES. Kees pet" nice 
April 20 
April Si ..s- 
April 22 .-.. 
April 24 .. 
April 25 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
April 19 .... 128 126% 121% 120% 
April 20 .... 128% 126% 122 120% 
April 21 .... 128% 126% 121% 120% 
April 22 .... 128% 126% 121% 120% 
Apri) 34 sc. O88 125% 121 120 
April 25 .... 129% 127% 122% 121% 


FLAXSEED———, 





A SUMMARY 








OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Hard winter short patent.... 


Hard winter first clear 
winter short patent 


winter first clear 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
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prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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April 26, 1944 : 


frm, supply inadequate; bran, miillrun, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 
na: Demand exceptionally good, trend 

steady, supply inadequate; bran and shorts 
continue . at. ceiling levels. 

~ Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; -bulk of -production going to 
four buyers in mixed cars; situation 
tightest yet. Practically no carlot offerings. 
Wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, in mix- 
ed cars; $42.20 in straight cars, delivered 
Texas common points or group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Unchanged, no change in sight 
to bring. production more in line with de- 


mand. Still necessary to allot supplies at 
ceiling levels to regular customers. 
Buffalo: . Demand continued vastly in ex- 


cess of supplies and buyers have greatest 
difficulty securing requirements. Principal 
reason for scarcity is difficulty of millers 
in obtaining directions on old flour con- 
tracts; trend firm; supply very light. Quo- 
tations: all varieties $41.55, straight car lots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 
New York: Practically none; $46.06. 


Boston: Demand for heavier with in- 
creasing scarcity of grain for feeds. Amount 
of feed commitments on mills’ books sub- 
stantial; with drop in output offerings light 
and quickly absorbed. Trade still looking 
to Canadian grains for feed to ease pres- 
sure. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed and 
red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply small. Quotations: bran std. 
pure spring and hard winter $45.34, soft 
winter nominal; midds std. flour and red 
dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Situation desperate; no re- 
lief yet from Canadian shipments. Large 
feed dealers buying wheat clears for mixed 
feed, but mills shipping mixed cars furnish- 
ing smaller grain in quotas with flour ship- 
ments. Quotations stationary on  south- 
western and northwestern brans, shorts, 
middlings and red dog, nominally quoted 
at $44.10@ 44.60. 


Nashville: Demand -far exceeds supply. 
Very few offerings. Prices remain at ceil- 
ings, both brand and shorts $43.30@44.30. 


Seattle: Supply fair. Quotations $36.50. 


Ogden: Trade steady with demand con- 
tinuing to exceed supply. Mills operating to 
capacity five and six days per week. Prices 
stationary. Quotations: (unchanged): (ceil- 
ing); red bran and millrun $36.30; blend- 
ed $36.30; white $36.30; midds. $36.30 scarce; 
earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices 
(ceiling); red bran and millrun $38; blend- 
ed, $36; white $38; midds. $38 ton, ceiling, 
with Ogden out of competition with Denver 
due to freight rates. California prices: 
(ceiling); red bran and millrun $42.08; 
blended $42.08; white $42.08; midds. $42.08; 
car lots f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal; All millfeed produced 
readily sold in domestic markets. Export 
sales limited. Prices at ceiling: domestic, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis; export, $45.50 


ton for splits, Montreal freights, Canadian 
funds. 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; demand 
keen, all available. supplies moving freely 
to consumption. Supplies far short of re- 
quirements. Quotations, April 22. bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. & Sask; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 


country ‘elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand excellent. Supply equal to demand, 
everything offered quickly taken up. Late- 
ness of Spring with resultant necessity of 
stock feeding responsible for strong buy- 
ing. Prices firm at ceiling levels, cash car 
quotations—Bran $29.80; shorts $30.80 and 
midds. $33.80. . 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
slim sales; rye mills have had fairly good 
run up to now, but shipping directions 
falling off, business on mill books getting 
down low; grain receipts at terminals 
light, prices on cash. offerings have 
Strengthened; pure white rye flour $3.46@ 
3.51 cwt., in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
= medium $3.36@3.41, pure dark $2.99@ 


Very 


Pittsburgh: Sales at new low. Prices 
have weakened 5@10c ecwt. Rye futures 
termed weak. Rye stocks ordered out. Rye 
four, fancy white, $3.65@3.77; medium 
grade $3.55@ 3.67. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Five Groups Named.... 





Regional Trade Committees to 
Help CCC Oats Distribution 


Cuicaco, In1.—Five regional commit- 
tees will be set up to facilitate equitable 
distribution of imported from 
Canada by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
it was decided at a meeting of trade 
groups with officials of the CCC in Chi- 
cago last week. 

The regional organizations will be the 
Middle Lakes committee at Chicago, the 
Upper Lakes committee at Minneapolis 
and Duluth and the Lower Lakes com- 
mittee at Buffalo. There will also be a 
Kansas City regional committee for that 
area and a southeastern committee at a 
point yet to be determined. One represen- 
tative of each committee will be appoint- 
ed to an overall executive committee to 
work with government officials in Wash- 
ington on distribution problems. Frank 
E. Boling, chairman of the National 
Feed Industry Council, has been made 
temporary chairman of this overall 
group to facilitate rapid formation of 
the committees. 

Each regional committee will work 
with the CCC office in its area, and rep- 
resentatives will be named to the com- 
mittee for each type of oats consumer 
in the area, such as large mixer, small 


oats 


mixer, country dealer, grain and elevator 
operator, plus one representative from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
and one from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Basic information provided by 
these committees will be used as the 
foundation for oats allocations. 
¥ ¥ 

Oats Ceiling Discussion 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Charles Kenny, 
of the grain price section of the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
will open discussions this week in Chi- 
cago with grain trade representatives on 
the pending permanent maximum price 
order for oats. Current oats prices are 
regulated by a temporary ceiling order 
MPR 511. 

According to reports the new oats 
order omits the disputed farm-to- 
farm exemption which had received the 
support of officials of the War Food 
Administration. 

It is expected that the new permanent 
order will generally follow the pattern 
of the corn price regulation in that 
oats brought in from outside will sell 
as much as 18c bu higher in some coun- 
ties. 





Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample. Quotations: white $3.77; 
medium $3.67; dark $3.17. 

Philadelphia: Market dull, easy. Offerings 


while only moderate, fully ample; occasional 
price shading to effect sales; white patent 
$3.60 @ 3.75. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white $3.77, 
medium $3.67, dark $3.22, rye meal $3.52. 

Chicago: Continued light business; sales 
small scattered; shipping directions only 
fair; white patent rye $3.20@3.52, medium 
$3.10@3.42, dark $2.80@3.22. 

New York: Scattered sales at lower end 
of price range reported; pure white patents, 
$3.63 @ 3.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Choice milling durum scarce, 
mill buyers bid over ceiling for occasional 
ear, yet quotations at least 10c sack below 


ceiling. Reduced price does not bring any 
volume of business. Manufacturers show 
little or no interest, unusually slow in 


directions. 
April 22, nine North- 


furnishing shipping 
In the week ended 


west companies made 142,871 sacks durum 
products against 149,520 in the previous 
week. 


Philadelphia: Offerings fairly liberal; mar- 
ket dull. Prices show no imporant change; 
No. 1 fancy $4.03; No. 1 regular $3.93. 

Chicago: Market inactive with small lot 
buying only; directions fair; No. 1 semolina 
$3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 


Pittsburgh: Some inquiry came in durum 
semolina flour. Prices firm with few scat- 
tered sales. No. 1 fancy semolina $3.98; 
secondary grade $3.88. 

Buffalo: Demand light; sales routine. 
Buyers have sufficient contracts to carry 
them along on their reduced output; not 
inclined to stock up very far ahead; trend 
firm; supply ample. No. 1 $3.98; durum 
fancy patent $3.98; macaroni flour $3.75; 


first clear $2.96. All prices nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions fair; first grade semolina 
(ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, No. 3 
$3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in fair demand in domestic markets. 
Mills running on recent export. orders. 


Prices unchanged. Quotation April 22: roll- 
ed oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's jute, $3.85 bag, 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand only fair, 
sufficient to meet requirements. 
April 22: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 


supplies 
Quotations, 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 17 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.58 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, is in the Clarkson Memorial 
Hospital. He had an operation recently. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v Vv Vv 
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HELP WANTED 


We have an opportunity in our 
sales office for someone acquaint- 
ed with southeastern family and 
bakers trade. If you feel you are 
qualified for something bigger 
than your present job and if 
you want an opportunity with an 
aggressive, growing organization, 
answer this ad.- Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. This 
job offers opportunity beyond 
starting wage in direct proportion 
to your ability to produce busi- 
ness. Address: 6716, Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








BROKER WANTED 


Aggressive spring wheat mill wants 
flour brokers covering Pennsylvania, 
Virginias, and Central States. Address: 
6732, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minnesota. 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





EXPERIENCED 
for Arkansas; 
right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


SALESMAN 





’ 1) i 
DLANVIOTUTTIN 
SPRING WHEAT 


KANSAS WHEAT 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEAROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


WiHLLYU 


FLOURS 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








SECOND MILLER WANTED—MAN FULLY 
qualified as second in fine modern 1,000- 
bbl mill. Address 6725, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





CHEMIST 
fully qualified man capable of taking full 
charge of laboratory 
mill. Address 6724, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


WANTED 
splendid opportunity for 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED, 


for modern Kansas 





WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR A SECOND 
miller and will give consideration to any- 


one with mill experience but not actual 


milling who feels qualified and ambitious 


to learn the millers’ trade. Steady work 
now and after the duration, plenty of 
overtime, good working and living 


condi- 


tions, group insurance and many advance- 


ment opportunities. Write Harry Johnson, 
Superintendent, The Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Company, Newton, Kansas. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews; are based on: car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ...... occ cee Bove eQOOSO 8... SITE Bi.  QDekne Geo e  Din cee Free 41.86 
Hard winter bran ....... «oes @40:40 oes Piers 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 coce® ceoc 
Standard: middlings® ..... @40.40) ....@87.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ooee@40.40 ..3.@37:75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
COR vvsncd ee oe Te | eee) | a ee «+ +/@89.47. ....@41.55 
: Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville. 
Ce POE See vsdeceiys Gicct Deore S$. 5. EO $....QEG17 $....Qi.65 ey aria 
Hard winter bran . sad .s0sGH eer a Ut res eR ~ ees 
Soft winter bran .... Son, “é ee er ae a Ce 43.30 @ 44.30 
Standard middlings® ..... ....@.... @ 45.34 a. ers 2 wry) ae 
Flour middlingst ........ A, eee @45.34 -»@46.17 Pere. fr 43.30@ 44.30 
BOE OG inikiees os cows es @45.34  ....@46.17 Cees ere 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
fWinnipeg 


sees $...-.@29.00 
«+6 +@28.00 


eeeeeee 


$....@30.00 $....@33.00 
+ oe + @29.00 oes 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





For 
PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 
ENERGETIC 


MANAGER OR AS ASSIST- 


ant to owner or branch manager flour or 


feed. mill. Experienced all commercial 
and technical procedure milling-in-transit, 
sales, credits, etc. Will accept salary and 
bonus arrangement. 
now employed in any 
Inquiries confidential. 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


essential - activity. 


Minn. 


Age 53, married, not 


Address 6729, The 





MACHINERY WANTED 














¥ 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 























A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 


bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 





















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


FOR QUALITY FLAVOR ARO ECOROMm) 


Hubbard *:!'5° 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
















‘“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 

















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 
RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR. MILLS 















Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
Weare ove: bd ready. to.an your toes sand a 
MILLING WHEAT WANT ADS 
~ MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. eae BP ace 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 20, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 36,041 1,400 9,246 7,491 
Private terminals oe ee 45 1 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














CRE eee 36,041 1,400 9,292 7,492 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 13,312 wa 147 37 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











oo, See 10,832 ie 105 479 
Churchill ....... 1,878 sia ar ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 oe ive Een 
VICGORIR Scag J 123 p . 

TORO | 0 cv tn dss 62,395 1,400 9,544 8,007 
Year ago ....... 137,251 1,350 10,977 14,739 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,089 135 3,278 1,401 
All other public s 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

oy ae | Aree 393 ae 54 13 








TOG. 666 ceed 5,482 135 3,332 1,414 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








EAD: ne ccc cscs 15,415 292 2,947 2,523 

Sep rorry es 43 2 259 36 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OR GIs etaar 179 mr 73 17 

WORRIO! ois s s48 15,637 293 3,279 2,576 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to April 20, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 165,691 3,871 38,507 31,997 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ae er 14,190 oo (R808. 3,302 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to April 20, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 185,103 3,867 38,626 32,348 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Crh - Givi. 2a ise 25,691 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 15, 1944, and April 17, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
r-American—, -—in bond— 
Apr.15 Apr.17 Apr.15 Apr.17 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


1,536 1,004 








Wheat ...... 123,551 206,526 6,622 4,963 
Corn ++ 10,967 35,749 vee cee 
Oats 4,218 5,461 41 486 
Rye 22,126 20,837 1,136 936 
Barley 10,111 6,855 162 133 
Flaxseed .... 4,157 1,595 40 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 15 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 574,000 (mone) bus; corn, 
682,000 (3,006,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

c——_ Week ending—_, 

April 8 April 15 April 22 

Five mills ...... 31,209 *21,843 *31,292 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 22, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis ... 22,410 12,270 


Kansas City .. 175 1,075 3,626 3,625 
Philadelphia .. 260 260 aha ae 
Milwaukee .... 60 20 4,410 3,060 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended April 22, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 168 281 36 271,704 847 

Duluth ....... 9 8 80 .- 1,973 1,039 





FLOUR TRADE CONVENTIONS 


May 3-5.—Millers National Federation, 
forty-second annual convention tentatively 
scheduled for the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary, Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

May 3.—American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 2726 Bankers Blidg., 105 West Ad- 
ams, Chicago. 

May 19-20.—American Millers Association, 
annual convention at Kentucky Hotel, Louis- 
ville, secretary, Peggy Perdiue Moller, 
Marion National Bank Bldg., Marion, Ind. 

May 21-22.—National Association of Flour 
Distributors, annual convention at Hotel 
Carter, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, New York, N. Y. 

May 22-24.—American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, annual convention at Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis; convention chairman, 
W. L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDom 


QIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 






giving dough extra punches. If 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire - 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
* 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











9 


DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


a of Pure High-Grade 


inter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








‘“~DIAMOND D”’ 

A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


— 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Mitime Co., Inman, Kan. 
ps 





a 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 












ope 


tha 
dis’ 











General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Surprise! 
—_—— 
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Survey Reveals Food Trade Has 
Few Complaints Against OPA 


Wasnuinoton, D. C.—Most branches 
of the food industry are getting along 
quite well under Office of Price Admin- 
istration regulations, despite obvious 
wartime difficulties, Blackwell Smith told 
a meeting of the Food Industry War 
Committee in Washington recently. 

Mr. Smith, an attorney appointed by 
FWIC to direct preparation of recom- 
mendations respecting OPA’s extension, 
based his findings on a questionnaire 
survey of food processors and distrib- 
utors. He found that most food trade 
members answering his questionnaire be- 
lieved OPA is trying to do the right 
thing, and succeeding “reasonably well” 
at present. The survey also revealed 
that margins for most food trade mem- 
bers have decreased, that over-all profits 
for a majority of the trade have in- 
creased and would stay up even in the 
face of some drop in volume, and that 
some products are being sold without 
any margin or with dangerously narrow 
margins. 

The most surprising part of Mr. 
Smith’s report, however, was the relative 
absence of general complaints from both 
processors and distributors about OPA 
operations. While there were numerous 
cases of individual hardship, the general 
picture was one of an industry doing 
reasonably well. He warned, however, 
that margins of both processors and 
distributors had been greatly reduced, 
and that while aggregate profits had 
been maintained up to now, there must 


be a point at which there will be no 
more give in margins. The recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Smith, which for the most 
part proposed writing into the statute 
policies inaugurated under Chester 
Bowles, were acted upon at a later 
meeting. 

Clarence Francis, president General 
Foods Corp., was re-elected general 
chairman. Philip Pillsbury, president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. William 
D’Miller, president National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, and Hunter G. Phelan, 
president Colonial Stores, were elected 
vice chairmen; Charles H: Janssen, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Isaac Jacobson, Dis- 
trict Grocery Stores, treasurer, and 
Gerard Ungaro, secretary National Vol- 
untary Groups Institute, general coun- 
sel. 





————"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WOULD BAN TARIFF WALLS 
Wiynirec, Man.—Unless we under- 
stand the causes of world unrest, post- 
war planning will be futile, H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., told a luncheon meet- 
ing of commercial travelers here re- 
cently. He was outlining the causes of 
Canada’s prewar depression and listing 
postwar planning details for prosperity. 
Mr. Strange urged that governments 
should tear down tariff walls and permit 
a free flow of goods among nations. 
This, he contended, would eliminate na- 
tional selfishness, one of the major 
causes of war. 





ARNOLD 


pe 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WaAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
: 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and Ranches 


Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of the Kansas City and 
Chicago Boards of Trade 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 













































Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 














ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ee 9 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





__ Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Millis ~ 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, 


Lake of the Woods 


pg 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address SEES dak 
“HASTINGS” MILLING Bae conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal \ Ne ae 





Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


- OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


A NTREA 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ . 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


















MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—— 










SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


EER = Sek aR Na I See SAS = Millers of Canadian 
, 2 ‘s é rt - { 



































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Zee MEL: ges TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY "ee val STERLING 
THREE STARS ~ CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 








TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




















Sa—"=>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 





























- JUTE - ~ juTe 4 
JUTE COTTON 
. BAGS . BAGS 
COTTON ; IN CANADA COTTON 
, . Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited - ~*~ 
“ae: Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC fia 
Since a, COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED LIMITED 
James Hichar SON & SUNS Grain and Grain and Feed 
Grain rile Shippers val mak ie whose 
Cf wrnmrre « canava > Mamion Meshal Saevesuec-feren 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: 











*JAMESRICH’ az (mabe 
LS 


























Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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FUNDAMENTAL NUTRITION 
PROBLEMS STILL UNSOLVED 


New York, N. Y.—Despite the re- 
markable advance which science has 
made in the field of vitamins in the 
past several decades, it will take at 
least a few centuries to solve even “most 
of the fundamental problems” in nutri- 
tion, Dr. Charles Glenn King, director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, stated in a 
recent talk before the New York Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. 

While admitting that minor changes 
may have to be made from time to time 
in the recommended daily allowances for 
yitamins and minerals promulgated by 
the National Research Council, Dr. King 
defended these allowances as substan- 
tially correct, These values have been 
accepted provisionally by the British 
government as well as by the Interna- 
tional Food Conference at Hot Springs. 

Although granting that Emmett Holt, 
of Johns Hopkins, indicated that some 
individuals are able to synthesize vitamin 
B,, he added that this was true of only 
some of the human subjects examined 
and that it would be a mistake to plan 
a national nutrition program on the 
ability of occasional -individuals to pro- 
duce their own thiamine. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY ALEXANDER HEAD 
OF OKLAHOMA BAKERS 


OxtaHoma Crry, Ox1ia.—Harry S. Al- 
exander, president of the Royal Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Associa- 
tion in a recent one-day session in 
Oklahoma City. He succeeds Ferd Den- 
ner, Enid. E. H. Van Antwerp, Ed- 
mond, president of Van’s Bakery, was 
elected vice president, and J. W. Wallen 
treasurer. 

The board of governors includes, be- 
sides the officers: Mrs. R. L. Ham, Star 
Baking Co., Blackwell; Mrs. Ruth Gay- 
er, Muskogee (Okla.) Baking Co; Mrs. 
Perry Deupree, Tonkawa (Okla,) Bak- 
ing Co; B. R. Beall, Healdton (Okla.) 
Baking Co; Haskell Bryant, Wewoka 
(Okla.) Baking Co., and Al Kruse, Wig- 
wam Bakeries, Tulsa. 

Eighty-four bakers from Oklahoma 
and adjoining states heard the prin- 
cipal speech of the meeting, “Our Great- 
est Need in War and Peace,” given by 
A. O. Malmberg, New York, director of 
public relations for the Doughnut Corp. 
of America. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FREE ADVERTISING OF 
ENRICHMENT PROFITABLE 


RichmMonp, Va.—lIn a recent issue of 
its bulletin, the Piedmont Millers Asso- 
ciation points out that the government 
does not yet require flour to be enriched 
and unless state laws require it, it need 
not be done. However, the bulletin 
states, enrichment is growing and the 
amount of advertisement it is receiving 
free from the government and other 
sources is profitable. In some rural 
sections there appears to be a lack of 
understanding of the reasons for en- 
tichment, with many persons objecting 
to enrichment because they think it is 
some form of adulteration, continues the 
bulletin, and this misunderstanding 
should be corrected. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


~~ Years’ Experience in 
rt Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








KR. GG, PRAY FT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta’ 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Cheedstu iffs 


The feedman’s weekly 
newspaper 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


118 Soutu Srxtu Sr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





PUBLISHED BY THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER STAFF 


S| 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s | 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


. Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 





















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


q GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes:‘the'Best*Rye‘Flour” 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 3UUiS°snU%58"or ita otiVED ors 
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ey bane ena Chicago Enid Galveston 
» Ae Te Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








J..F. IMBS MILLING CO. 700% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
eon | MILLED" 
_IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A : 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Jones-HeTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missourtr 
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GEORGE WANTED 

“I ’aven’t ’ad a bite for days,” said a 
tramp to the landlady of an English 
inn, the George and Dragon. “D’you 
think yer could spare me one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the landlady. 
“Begone!” 

“Thank yer,” said the tramp, and he 
slouched off. A few minutes later he 
was back. 

“What d’yer want now?” growled the 
landlady. 

“Can I ’ave a few words with George 
now?” 

¥ ¥ 
ANY SUGGESTIONS? 


Henry.—1 don’t like the way Jack 
kisses you. 

Henriette.—Well, can you suggst an- 
other way? 

¥ ¥ 
TRUE 

Insurance Salesman.—Most of the ac- 
c‘dents in the home happen in the kitch- 
en. 

Mr. Longwed.—Yes, and if you ask 
me, the husband has to eat them and 
pretend to like them. 

¥ ¥ 
HONOR SYSTEM 

Teacher.—Now as usual the examina- 
tion will be conducted on the honor sys- 
tem. Please take seats three rows apart 
and in alternate rows. 

¥ ¥ 

FLU 
St. Peter—How did you get here? 
Sinner.—F lu. 


¥ ¥ 
NECESSITY 
She—Do you believe in love at first 
sight? 
He—I gotta. I only have two days’ 
leave. 
¥ ¥ 
SURPRISE 
He—Dearest, I love you and want you 


for my wife. 

She—Heavens, I didn’t know you had 

a wife. 
¥ ¥ 
IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE SUBJECT 

The artist kissed his model. “I bet 
you do that to all your models,” she said. 

“No,” he replied, “you are the first.” 

“How many models have you had?” 

“Four,” he said; “an onion, a banana, 
a rose, and you.” 

¥ ¥ 
BAD AIM 

Joe—Will your wife hit the ceiling 
when you come in at this hour? 

Jim—Probably. She’s a rotten shot. 

¥ ¥ 
HE DOTH? 

Visitor—Isn’t it lovely to have bees, 
Peg? Do you know “How doth the 
little busy bee?” 

Peg—No, I don’t. But I know when 
you monkey with him he doth. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANS 



































“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly. Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgt. BELGRADE, MONT. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. **Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. O. 3. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





. 1278t. Vincent Street 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘*Pxitrip,”’ Dundee 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘'GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘DipLoma,’' Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





“Established 1929 by the 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 


W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


es of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


458 Produce Exchange 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK . 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











——— 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE BOCK - ARKANSAS 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 


Vexzesif 





WINTHROP'S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 





Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





°¢ INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 








Abilene Flour Mills Co....... 
Acme Flour Mills Co.... 
Akron Belting Co, .... ee 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lea. ieee 
Alva Roller Mills ... 
Amber Milling Co. 

Amendt Milling Co. . 
Bakers Machinery Co....... 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc 


Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co.... 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co. .. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Bay State Milling Co... 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .... 
Big Jo Flour Mills... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. ... 








Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Bowersock Mills & Power "Co... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co......- 
Brey & Sharpless ... 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. .. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. .. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd ‘ 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..........+- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, 


Carson, Robert, & Co., “Lea 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 





Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Chase Bag Company ......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. ° 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc.. coe 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 





Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





Collins Flour Mills, Inc ° 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew 





GENUINE 
ate fe grape FLOUR, 


pono anne «9 .S. Department of 





Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. .... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. . 

Dobry Flour Millis, Ine. . 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd, .........++- 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


foe serene op emoeee 
Agriculture 





Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .... 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co.. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 


Evans Milling Co. . 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Farmers & Merchants. Milling Co. 
Farwell & Rhines Co..... 
Feast, C. E., & Co.. 


Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Ine. 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ......+++.+ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. . 














Flour Mills_of America, Inc............+ 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc...... ee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Fort Morgan Mille .....-.scccecccccees 
Franco, FYORGS Mo occisccccsccdecccccs 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........+ 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
Garland Milling Co. .....e.eeeeeees 
General Baking Co. ...csescccseveseses 
General Mill Equipment Co...........++. 


General Mills, Inc.........+-++ -...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......cceccsceeees 
Globe Milling Co. ....cccecccccevescees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......++++. 
Great Bend Milling Co. .......seeeeees 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............- 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co...ccccccscsccces 


Haaky Mfg. Co. ...ccrcccccccccccees 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. My cnccccccccccccecs 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.....esseeee. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ......ceeeeeeeenes 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. ....csseeeeeeee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Hart-Carter Co. ..cscccessccccccccseces 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...ccccccccccccccess 
Henkel Flour Mills ........+.- ovebee eee 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .....+e++0+ ee 
Holland Engraving Co. ....--eesseeeees 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ree. siacaaieei 
Horan, Hubert J. eereoseccesecencescoos 


Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte OR a BC AEORES 5 
Howie, The J. K., Co... .cccccccvcscvees 
Hubbard Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeecece 
Hunter Milling Co. .........:. eeccccccce 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ......eeeeeeeee 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..........0+6+ 
Ingels, Bert D. ..e.seeeees Cocecccccces 
Innis, Speiden & Co. .........+. csecceve 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ......seess-+ 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 

Jennison, W. J., Co....scccescccsees 
Jewell, L. R., & Son...... Coeccccedsevee 
Johnson- Herbert & CO. eee eergeesecos 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co peasecoce 
Joseph, I. 8., Co.. IMC.cccccccccvccece cee 
Junction City Milling Co.........-.ee0e- 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co.....+.sse+e0% 
Kansas Milling Co. .......+-+. cos obeboe 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....ceseeesesecssecs 
Kelly Flour Co. ...ccccccesscccccseces ° 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.............+. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc........- eeecce 
Kimpton, W. S., & SOms8.......eseeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King Midas Flour Mills............+++. 


King Milling Cor ..ccccccceeseccccseces 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ....ceceeseeees 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co......... 





Kulla, Maxwell ....seeeseseeeees 


La Grange Mills ...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. .........e008 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co,...... eoccses 
Lever BroB, Co. .ccccccccccccves wherewee 
Lexington Mill & Elevator GO.ecccvccrsec 
Long, W:. Bap Cor cccncicccvecccveccoces 


Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., IMC........s.eee- 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Cos. bores 6d ep edeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. .......... 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd...... . 
Maney Milling Co. .....seecseceeceeecs 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............- 
Marsh & McLennan, INC.........+eee+5% 
Mennel Milling Co. .....cseseeceesecees 
Merck & Co., Inc. ...56-++s eccecces-eee 
Merrill, Harold A. ..sccsecscccesvevens 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......seeeeeeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co.......eseeeess 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ....-esecesees 
Minot Flour Mill Co.......ceseccveveces 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....5.seeseeees ‘ 
Montana Flour Mills Co........ coe 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... e 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .......eeeeseees 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.,.ccsecseccsncees 

Morrison Milling Co. ......ee.e00s eooves 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......eeeeeeees 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son..... coeccsesocces 


National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 

Neahr, M. J., & CO..ssscsccscccvess 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr...ssccecsesevees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......ccsececseceses 
New Century Co. ...ceseesesecccesccces 
New Era Milling Co. ......ceeeeeseeces 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co.........+e0- 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Millimg Co0......ccescecceees 
Norris Grain Co. .....-eseeeecccccscees 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator.......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. ..cssseececsscsecces 
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Nor-Vell Sieve Co. .... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Omega Machine Co. ... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co.... 
Paniplus Company ...... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ........ 
Pearlstone, H. 8S., Co. . 


Pfeffer Milling Co. ... 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc...... 
Pillman & Phillips .. ° 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

Chemical Division ............. 
Pratt, R. OC. ...... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ...... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble .. 


oe Oats Company .... 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Red Wing Milling Co... ‘ 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd... 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. ........+... veovese 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. . 
Russell Milling Co. .. 


St. Cloud Milling Co...... 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. ..... 
Saxony Mills ...... 
Schneider, W. H., Co... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. ...... Saebiece 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 


Short, J. R., Milling Co...... 
Siebel Institute of Technology... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


Spindler, L. G. e600 we 
Spokane Flour Mills Co.. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ... 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 


Standard Brands, Inc. .... 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .... 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stonhard Company 
Strisik, S. R., Co. ....... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corporation 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 


Tidewater Grain Co..... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc,........... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co...... 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co...... 


Valier & Spies Milling Co...... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co... 
Victor Chemical Works .........0++0++: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ....c.eeseeees 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ....... beee- 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... . 
Western Assurance Co. ....... 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain ‘Ex- 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. .....seeceeeeeeeee’ 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Williams Bros, Co. ..... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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Now wy N-RICHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 


Rain of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 
request. 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you lke 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 


Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote ...the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we’d last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in ‘the soil of freedom. 








